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INTRODUCTION. 


THe following essays on the Republic, Pro- 
tagoras, Meno, Gorgias, and Philebus, are taken 
altogether from the text of Plato. They develop 
views diametrically opposed to those of Mr. Grote. 
But, as the opinions of the great historian are 
identical with the tenets, which Plato spent his 
life in opposing, and as they exhibit modern 
Positivism in its most improved form, the admirer 
of Plato will not regret Mr. Grote’s critique: 


One stroke he aims, 
That may determine, and not need repeat 
As not of power. 


And we may be tolerably certain, that if Mr. 
Grote’s exposition, which is professedly derived 
from the text of Plato, pure and simple, can be 
answered without exceeding the same limits, the 
Academy need fear no new assault. It has been 
thought advisable to limit the discussion to the 
Dialogues specified, as they contain all that is 
necessary for understanding the Ethics of Plato. 


1V INTRODUCTION. 


Some repetitions, which are essential to the logical 
coherence of the discussion, have been found 
unavoidable. Lawyers and Mathematicians repeat 
their formule, as often as is necessary, because 
they address a specially educated audience only. 
Metaphysicians would do the same, were it not 
for a notion, somewhat prevalent, that every one, 
who can read, is a metaphysician. But, to suppose 
that anyone, without some natural capacity and 
special training, can understand a metaphysical 
treatise, is as absurd as to imagine him mastering 
Fearne’s Remainders in a railway carriage.. 

I have to thank the Board of Trinity College 
for their liberality in assisting the publication of 
these essays, and the President of this College 
for the interest he has taken in the work. 


QueEn’s CoLitecE, GALWay. 
August, 1870. 


THE PLATONIC ETHICS. 


I. 
THE REPUBLIC. 


JUDGING from the brief notice in the History of 
Greece, Mr. Grote’s detailed examination of Plato’s 
Republic was not likely to exhibit much sympathy 
with Platonic teaching. As acontribution to scientific 
ethics, Mr. Grote had pronounced that incomparable 
Dialogue a failure. Plato had not proved his main 
point, that Justice was intrinsically desirable; and as 
he only answered his opponents by constructing an 
imaginary Republic, he virtually confessed his defeat. 
(42st. Vol. VIII., p. 534). 

In his more recent work, Mr. Grote, still constant 
to his earlier views, has examined the main thesis of 
the Republic at considerable length, and a doctrine 
in. professed opposition to that of Plato, is expounded 
with much force. But whatever be the merits of the 
exposition taken by itself—and they are great—it is 
utterly irrelevant as a critique on the Republic. And 
to prove its irrelevancy is the object of this Section. 

The student of Plato is doubtless familiar with the 
Republic; but the following outlines of its general 
‘argument may be found useful in duly arranging 
Mr. Grote’s objections, and the answers thereto. More- 
over, the best refutation of Mr. Grote’s rival doctrine 
is furnished by the Dialogue itself, if we only keep 
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before us the subject of the discussion and Plato's 
conduct of the argument. | | 

The subject of the Dialogue is Justice. Glauco, 
who opposes Socrates, begins with the postulate, 
VA Certain things are desirable.\ These he divides into 
three classes. The first class contains those things, 
which are desirable in themselves, without considering 
their consequences. The second contains those things 
which are desirable, both in themselves and in their 
consequences. And the third contains those things 
which are desirable in their consequences, but not in 
themselves. Now Justice has certain consequences, 
and these consequences are admitted to be desirable. 
Is Justice then to be placed in the second class, or in 
the third? — 

Undesirable things may be similarly classified. The 
first class contains those things, which are undesirable 
in themselves, without considering their consequences. 
The second contains those things, which are undesirable 
both in themselves and in their consequences. And the 
third class contains those things, which are desirable 
in themselves but undesirable in their consequences. 
Now Injustice has certain consequences; and these are 
admitted to be undesirable. Is Injustice, then, to be 
placed in the second class or in the third? 

Socrates stands alone in the opinion that Justice 
belongs to the second class of desirable things, and that 
Injustice belongs to the second class of undesirable 


things. Glauco and his brother Adimantus, though 


anxious to agree with their great opponent, support the 
view held by every body except Socrates—a view 
universally taught as both important and true—that 
Justice is desirable for its consequences only, but that 


these consequences are cheaply purchased by the 


antecedent sacrifice which they require. So, vtce-versa, 
Injustice. ‘Our pleasant vices” cost us far too much. 
To clear the question of irrevelant matter—to prevent 


cad 
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confusion between Justice considered on the one hand 
as an intrinsic quality lodged within the breast of the 
right-doer, and Justice considered: on the other as 
productive of certain overt consequences—Glauco sup- 
poses that the intrinsically just man incurs, because 
of his justice, the very worst effects of detected injustice ; 
while all the honours and emoluments of sterling justice 
are heaped upon its counterfeit. His brother Adimantus, 
to set the question in a still stronger light, supposes 
that the popular doctrine has been reduced to system, 
and put in practice by an able and unscrupulous man. 
Adimantus then brings forward the following extreme 
case :—It is admitted that the effects only of Justice are 
desirable. The wise man will, therefore, secure them | 
more easily by pretending to be just; and as he is 
successful in his pretences—for he is wise—he will 
escape detection, and secretly indulge in the pleasant 
iniquities, which, on the showing of the popular creed, 
are desirable in themselves, and will/leave all the 
trouble of being really just to the righteous fool. \ Now 
the wise man is a consummate artist; he will therefore 
appear most just, when, in reality, he is most unjust. 
On the other hand the just man, who does not see all 
this, must be a bungling fool, who will therefore appear 
unjust, while he is really just. Both will be treated 
according to outward show and not according to their 
inward deserts. Socrates is now called on to make 
good his point, and shew that even in this extreme 
case, where the usual consequences of Justice and 
Injustice are transposed, Justice is preferable to Injustice, 
and that it is regarded in this light by the martyr himself. 

Socrates is aware of the difficulties of the task; he 
however accepts the challenge, and finally claims the 
victory, which is acknowledged by his opponents in the 
Dialogue—the brothers of Plato. Plato consequently 
seems to wish us to believe that his argument in behalf 


of intrinsic Justice is conclusive. 
B 2 
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Plato’s argument to prove that Justice under any 
circumstances is preferable to Injustice under any 
circumstances is three-fold. The first argument occu- 
' pies by far the larger portion of the Dialogue, extending 
from p. 368, to p. 580. c., and against certain points in 
this Mr. Grote directs his main attack. The second 
extends from p. 580 c., to 583 c., and the third and last 
argument, which Plato looks on as the strongest, from 
p- 583 c., to 588. The two last are briefly criticised by 
Mr. Grote in connection with the point suggested by 
the first. The remaining thirty-odd pages of the 
Dialogue are mainly devoted to the outward conse- 
quences of Justice and Injustice, here and hereafter. 
With these however—the second thesis of the Republic 
=—We are not now concerned. 
‘a I. The first argument deserves careful consideration. 
It gives us Plato’s Psychology in relation to his Ethics. 
The argument is founded on the radical differences 
between the three elements of the human soul, which 
are the objects of ethical science, viz. the Rational, the 
Irascible, and the Concupiscible. The terms Irascible 
and Concupiscible, which are by no means accurate 
renderings of the Greek, in accordance with Plato’s 
habit of calling a class after its most marked species, 
denote two much wider genera. The Rational element 
contains the Intuitive and Discursive faculties—Rea- 
son and Understanding. The Irascible contains the 
Emotional moiety of the will, and the Séntimental and 
Moral feelings of our Psychology. The Concupiscible 
contains not only the primary Appetites, but also our 
acquired likings for the means of indulging them— 
Wealth and Power considered as ministering to luxury. 


than on a smaller scale; and Socrates holding that 
Justice in a community differs, for the purpose in hand, 
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in no respect from Justice in an individual, proceeds to 
observe it in the larger specimen. For this purpose he 
traces the growth of an imaginary Commonwealth, so 
far as its rudimentary development is analogous to the 
inner life of the individual, whose capabilities have 
received due culture. The typical form—which is the 
same in both individual and community—is then set up 
as the model, which shows us the short-comings of 
actual polities and of living men. 

The analogy between the terms Community and Man 
rests on the Division of Labour. This is the point on 
which the stress is laid. Mhe individual displays the 
Division of Labour on a small scale, the Community on 
a large.\ But the statement of the analogy runs thus :— 
as Division of Labour is to the Community, so is 
Division of Labour to the Individual: not vzce-versa. 
The Community is brought in for the sake of the 
Individual, and not the Individual for the sake of the 
Community. Unless we keep this in mind, the whole 
of the first argument, that is nearly the whole of the 
Dialogue, becomes a chaos. 

The Division of Labour being the foundation of the 
analogy, the Division of Labour requires that both in 
the larger and smaller unit, each class and each faculty 
be exclusively confined to its special functions. For 
the purport oF the SHalGay Sack sles is thus the 
analogous faculty magnified, and each faculty is the 
class diminished. Such Division of Labour Socrates 
considers the only means of insuring complete Justice 
in either sphere. But in order to give free play to the 
inherent tendencies of Faculty and Class, we require a 
field perfectly free from all antagonistic influences. 
But such a state of things has never yet been seen on 
earth; it may however come into being, as Time is 
fertile in possibilities. And until the New Common- 
wealth come, the solitary Seer must content himself 
with contemplating the ideal Exemplar, and strive to 
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realise, as best he may, the Division of Labour: within 
the realms of Self. That Division cannot however be 
completely realised until the Fair City glitters in the 
sun. Typical Justice requires a typical sphere. 

The foundation of the analogy—Division of Labour— 
requires that Class should be distinct from Class, and 
Faculty from Faculty. How are we to insure distinct- 
ness in the latter set? Psychology supplies the means. 
The ground-principle of Plato’s Psychology is that, if 
the objects of our faculties be radically different, and if 
the results of attaining those objects be radically 
different, the several faculties to which those objects are 
adjusted are distinct in kind, at least for the purposes 
of Ethics. 

To apply this:—A hungry man wants food: he has 
therefore one feeling appetite. But whether it is better 
‘to indulge the appetite in the particular case or not is 
a question reserved for the Reason to decide and not 
for the Appetite. Had we no feeling, save Appetite, 
we should rush blindly on its object, but the critical. 
and calculating faculty—Reason—tells us that in 
certain cases the gratification will be too dearly bought. 
Whether we hearken to the dictates of Reason or not, 
is quite immaterial to the purpose which Plato has 
in view. The dictate of the Reason does not take the 
categorical form Thou Shalt, Thou Shalt Not—it 
employs the conditional If. From these facts, namely, 
that Appetite seeks relief only, knowing nothing of 
consequences at all, while Reason recounts to us the 
consequences of every kind, which are completely 
ignored by Appetite, we infer that Reason is intrinsically 
fitted to direct Appetite, while Appetite shows no 
fitness for directing Reason. 

A mo Psychology presents us with a second set of 
facts, which confirm this inference. Under peculiar 
circumstances, when we indulge an appetite, we are 
angry with ourselves for so doing; while we do not 
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find that any regret follows the exercise of self-controul 
as such. Consequently, self-disapprobation is in favour 
of self-controul, and not in favour of indulgence. 
Therefore, both the Rational and Emotional elements 
are fitted to direct Appetite, but Appetite is not fitted 
to direct them. 

Now Reason points out certain cases in which 
Emotion may, like Appetite, be productive of harm. 
Consequently, by parity of reasoning, Reason is fitted 
to direct Emotion ‘also. Reason, therefore, is the sole 
Casuist and supreme Director whose dictates may be 
disobeyed, but from whose judgment there is no 
appeal. 

But Reason does something more than dissuade; 
Reason points out the cases in which both Emotion 
and Appetite may be indulged with advantage, but 
always within certain limits, and always with regard 
for consequences, 571. e. 589._p. 

rom this set of facts—part of every one’s experience’ 
—Plato deduces his Four Virtues. His names for these 
aré ifrEnglish, Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance, and 
Justice. Our terms are all inadequate, and besides, 
are positively misleading, but Plato’s meaning is clearly 
seen in the account which he gives of the several 
qualities. The Four Virtues are deduced as follows :— 
we, in the first instance, proceed to gratify our appetites : 
we, in the first instance, shrink from pain and danger. 
But Reason points out certain cases, in which it is 
better not to follow our primary inclinations. Reason, 
in certain cases, tells us it is better not to indulge 
Appetite, and: that it is better not to shirk danger. 
And with these dictates of Reason, Emotion sympathises 
and visits with its displeasure the Appetite which has 
not been guided by the advice of its well-wisher. We 
have here in these few facts, the Four Platonic Virtues. 

The Rational Faculty distinguishes the several cases 
of conduct one from the other, and reckons up the cost 


wei 
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of every kind incurred in each particular case. Dis- 
tinguishing, foreseeing, and computation, are all of the 


_ essence of the Platonic Tedence. 
The frame of mind, eeps steadily before us 


the dictates of Reason, as to when it is better to curb 
appetite 4nd. when it is better to face danger, is 
Korine Our word is more than half too narrow, 

eing only equivalent to the smaller moiety of the 
Greek term, expressing as it does, only Steadiness in 
facing danger. 

Our “ Fortitude” leaves out altogether the larger half 
of Plato’s notion; namely, cooly udgment in estimating 
the several kinds of pleasure. The word ’Avédpeia was 
probably suggested to Plato by the common metaphor— 
#7T1wv—applied to one, who is “overcome” by pleasure 
or pain, and so does not exhibit “Avdpe/a in the fight. 
Legg. 863. d. Fortitude, understood as not only 
suppressing fear in obedience to Reason, but curbing 
Appetite as well, gives rise to a certain relation 
between the Faculties, as directing and directed. 

When this mutual relation is thoroughly established 
and carried into the whole of the inner life, we have 

_2odppoguvyn-—Temperance—the permanent relation of 
the Faculti€S“astirecting-and directed. Our word is 
miserably inadequate, as /the Greek term denotes 
consci ious _self-direction according to Reason\self- 
direction moreover not by way of repression, but of 
idance. (F ortitude and Temperance are each the 
complement of the other: Fortitude from without and 
Temperance from within. Fortitude must confront all 
dangers and all pleasures—all that affects the sense; 
and Temperance convert Fortitude into self-direction, 
“Until endurance grow 
Sinewed with action, and the full-grown will 
Circled thro’ all experiences, pure law, 
Commeasure perfect freedom.” - 


Now, since Temperance establishes the relative 


———— 
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Direction between Prudence and Appetite; and since 
such Direction is carried on in conformity to Fortitude, 
which in turn observes the dictates of Reason; and 
since Reason dictates always what will be on the whole 
the best, it follows that the supremacy of Temperance 
growing out of Fortitude, will place Reason, Emotion, 
and Appetite each in its proper position, and thereby 
allow each to devote itself to its special function. But 
when the Faculties _Perform each its special function, 
the Division‘ ed, and that too in 1 the 
inmost life. And the Division of\Labour when thus 
organised, perfected, and secured, ‘ate in the com- 


munity or in the individual, is the Pl ae bstice. | 
Our word Justice is calculated to mislead, pointing 


as’it does, to certain transactions between man and 
man. To us, to apply the same word to civic dealings 
and to a certain state of the inner hfe, appears rather 
forced. Etymology and usage however show that in 
the Greek, no such chasm separates the two applica- 
tions. Likeness: Rule adapted to a particular case: 
Judicial decision: Rule in general: Law and Morality: 
such are the several transitions which may be traced in 
the meaning of the parent-word down from Homer to 
Plato. Hence the abstract term Avxatocvyvy may be 
much better expressed by Regularity, if we take care 
not to exclude from the latter notion some reference to 
particular cases and circumstances and proportionate 
modification. So understood, the word exactly expresses 
analogous states of Commonwealth and Individual ; but 
it also possibly called up in the minds of Plato’s pupils 
some of his favourite metaphors, which were intended 
to suggest some of his most important doctrines. His 
“Hetaprrers—are_often taken from athletic training and 
diet; Vice is “bad condition” from over feeding, and’ 
Virtue is “proper form” resulting from moderation, 
Rep. 444. d.e. We find the ethical and gymnastical 
notions combined in the punning reference to the 
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Champion Pulydamas, Rep. 1. 338. c. d., and the 
just man in the Republic is the victorious wrestler at 
the grand meeting. Moreover all the Virtues except 
Prudence are the effect of habit and training, Rep. 7. 518 
c. d., Leg. 963. e., and so, the kindred notions Vigour, 
Moderation, Measure, would recall the cardinal doctrine 
of the Limit and its Opposite, the two factors of Plato’s 
most abstruse Metaphysics. Were it not out of place, 
it would be easy to show how the Four. Virtues may be 
evolved from these two elements, the Limit and the 
Opposite. We may however see how the term rendered 
Justice is, without being strained, applicable to both 
polities and individuals. 

/The Four Virtues thus embody in its highest perfec- 
tion the Division of Labour; and the Intellect observing 
‘the adaptation between the Faculties and their Objects, 
and between the Faculties themselves all united in 
one systematic whole and working to one end, will 
contemplate the spectacle with deep exultation—an 
exultation which once felt it would not exchange for 
any outward prosperity, and this is the first phase of 
intrinsic Justice considered exclusively in relation to 
the Faculties themselves. 

Vice, by parity of reasoning, consists in the undue 
preponderance of some one or more of the lower motives 
in the internal system. Its worst phase is the habitual 
supremacy of the most useless and violent animal 
cravings. Rep. 575. a. In this last state, the patient 
is utterly. insensible--te-all.the higher pleasures; he is 
delivered up, bound hand and foot, to an appetite at 
once capricious and despotic, and utterly reckless of 
consequence. Why the just man would prefer his own 
condition, though in the midst of the worst possible 
surroundings to that of the slave of appetite in the 
midst of the best possible surroundings, will be seen 
from the Second and Third arguments. And here - 
closes the first argument in behalf of intrinsic Justice. 
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It is in brief:—Division of Labour in the individual 


gives rise to intrinsic... Regularity, 7.¢.- Justice, aid 


intrinsic Justice awakens a vivid sense of systematic 
inner life. To this, Vice is dead. In the former case; 
each faculty works in subordination to the vital whole, 
_and thereby secures the highest functional regularity. 
In the latter the system is almost. completely paralysed, 
and the partial vitality is spasmodic and abnormal. 
Here, we witness 
‘“‘The crime of Sense avenged by Sense.” 

One characteristic of the Four Platonic -Virtues 
deserves notice. They are essentially non-social ;. they 
do not contemplate in the first instance man in contact 
with man. Fortitude, it is true, deals with the objects 
of the senses: and the objects of the senses are 
likewise the objects of Legal Right and Obligation. 
Phed. 66. b. d. Rep. 373, d. e., 580, d. e. But the 
coincidence is accidental. Fortitude regards the ob- 
jects of the senses, as provocatives of Desire and of 
Fear; but it is a Desire and a Fear which call us to 
self-discipline and not to outward social movement. 
From the Platonic point of view, the Temptation in the 
Desert was in the highest degree an exercise of the 
Four Platonic Virtues; and a life so spent is at least, 
conceivable. Platanic-Justice—“Self-reverence, self- 
knowl lf-controul’’—isin one sense self-regarding, 
and must necessarily be so. But the associations 
connected with the word self, are so inveterate, that 
the notion sought to be conveyed is more clearly 
marked out by the negative—zon-soczal. 

II. The Second argument is based on the immediate 
differences of the several Pleasures attached to the 
three faculties ;—that is Pleasures regarded as pleasures 
simply without reference either to their ethical value, 
or to their metaphysical properties. The pleasures of 
the Rational element are derived, not only from abstract 
science in its modern sense, but also from knowledge in 
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its high Platonic meaning, viz. the contemplative study 
of Real Existence, and the gradual approach to ethical 
Perfection, which Justice ensures. The pleasures of 
Emotion are derived from Emulation, Ambition, and 
Admiration both active and passive : while the pleasures 
of Appetite flow from attaining the objects of the 
Senses, and in the second instance from the means of 
indulging them—Wealth and Power devoted to luxury. 
Now as we have three pleasures, we have three kinds 
of pleasure-hunters, the Lover of Truth, the Lover of 
Honour, and the Lover of Means or Money. Who is 
to decide between the three, as each of the three stands 
up for his own pursuit? The Lover of Truth—the 
Philosopher only. He alone has tried all three; he 
alone has tasted the pleasures of satisfied Intelligence, 
of satisfied Emotion, and of satisfied Sense: while the 
Lover of Honour only knows the two last, and the 
Lover of Luxury the last only. The Lover of Truth 
having compared all three as pleasures simply, gives 
the first place to the pleasures of Reason, the second to 
the pleasures of Emotion, and the third to the pleasures 
of Sense. To prefer one pleasure to another requires a 
knowledge of both. This principle, which is of the 
greatest importance in the Platonic Ethics, is the 
second argument on behalf of Justice. 

Ill. The Third Argument is built on the differences ~ 
in pleasures, scientifically analysed and ranged ac- 
cording to their objective properties. The pleasures of 
the rational faculties differ from the others in being 
both Real and Pure; each word having a technical 
meaning. They are Real, because they are derived 
from Real Existence, and from Supreme Perfection ; 
they are real likewise, because they do not owe their 
brilliancy to contrast, but shine with their own light. 
They are Pure, z.¢. unmixed with pain, because, neither 
in their beginning nor in their consequences are they 
connected with pain. On the other hand, the pleasures 
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of Emotion and of Sense are essentially-alleviations of 
a painful want, and owe much of their piquancy to 
Contrast. So great is the force of Contrast, that the 
bare cessation of pain appears positively pleasant and 


- the reaction from excitement, positively irksome, when 


each is contrasted with the preceding condition. We 
have, moreover, an experiment (by way of Variation) 
which is in favour of the pleasures of the higher organ. 
The pleasures of Ambition and the pleasures of Sense, 
are better secured the more they are pursued under the 
guidance of Reason and Calculation. Rational-pleasure 
is therefore adjudged the Prize, by the only competent 
tribunal, and by the admission of adversaries. And this 
is the third argument in support of Justice pitted against 
Injustice—the heaviest of the three falls which Plato's 
champion gives his opponent. There only remains to 
see him the crowned and honoured of man and God. 
But with his subsequent career we have nothing to do. . 

It will be seen that the threefold argument in behalf ! 
of Justice, forms one systematic whole. The first is | 
from the nature of the Faculties. The third is from the | 
nature of the Objects of the faculties, and the second is 
from the Results of union between faculties and objects. 
Now, as we only know a faculty in relation to its 
object, and in the results arising from the union of 
both, Aep. 5. 477. d., it is plain that each argument 
implies the other two. The threefold argument conse- 
quently exhibits Justice complete in all its parts, 
Faculty, Object, and Result. And Platonic Justice as 
we have seen is, in the first instance, essentially 
non-social. It is intrinsic in its structure, its material, 
and always, though not exclusively, in its purpose. In 
its course it comes in contact with a social atmosphere, 
but its limb only is immersed. 

But it will also be seen that the more Justice in the 
Platonic sense is realised, the more completely will 
Justice in the common sense be carried into practice. 
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Fortitude, the first step to inner Justice, deals with the 
objects of the senses—Bodily States. Rep. 5. 429. c. d., 
442. c. The Platonic equivalents comprehend also 
Wealth and Power. Now, these are the baits which 
lure men to infringe the rights of others, and give rise 
to wars and seditions. Phedo. 66.c. Rep. II. 373. d.e., 
IX. 586. a. b. It follows therefore that Fortitude, in pro- 
portion to its efficacy, will insure a due regard for the 
duties we owe to others. Consequently, Platonic Justice 
will secure civic Justice, but always accidentally. 

Plato's account of the origin of certain of the virtues 
tends in the same direction. Fortitude, Temperance, 
and Justice are'in some respects analogous to bodily 
qualities; they are the creatures of training and of 
habit. Rep. 7. 518. d. e. On the other hand, every 
human soul possesses the faculty of intellectual intuition, 
dpovnots—Prudence. The intuitive power is equal in 
all men, and at all times, Rep. 7. 518.c. e., the strength 
of the instrument is always unimpaired, but the field of 
vision may be more or less obstructed./ Hence the 
object of ethical discipline is to minimise obstruction, 
and allow the prudential organ full rangeN But this is 
done by Fortitude, which reduces to the lowest point, 
the influence of the various bodily states. _ And 
Fortitude is the first step to the other virtues. That 
discipline therefore which maximises Fortitude, Tem- 
perance and Justice, will minimise the attractions of 
sensual pleasure, and the allurements of Wealth and 
Power. Such discipline therefore will ensure a regard 
for our social duties. Plato’s view of .Prudence, as 
contrasted with the other Virtues, finds expression in 
his doctrines No one is willingly bad;” “Virtue is 
Science.”\ It also gives his answer to the famous 
question, Is virtue teachable? Prudence is not: the 
other virtues are. 


Now the word Justice,—Regularity par_excellence— 


expresses a certain condition of the inner man, which 
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accidentally may be one of the antecedents to the overt 
observance of the rights of others, and Plato thinks it 
the best and most effectual. Aes. 465, b, And this 
antecedent—Regularity par excellence—he calls “real” 
Justice. But the observance of social duties may 
proceed from other motives beside such Regularity. 
And the observance of ‘social duties from any other 
motive except Regularity, he calls Seeming, as opposed 
to Real. But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
«“Seeming”’ must mean sham. Vas Seeming”’ in Plato— 
noun and verb—expresses the whole Material Creation ; 
everything subject to the law of Cause and Effect, in. 
short all the objects of sensible perception.\ Ref. V. 476, 
to end; VI. 510, a. 534, a. In this way “Seeming’ is 
opposed to “Being” —invisible intelligible Reality, 
which is not subject to the law of Antecedence and 
Consequence.\ So we find the Antithesis,—Being and 
Seeming—in Plato’s Ethics, as well as in his Meta- 
physics. Hence Real Justice is a certain invisible 
condition of the inner life, and “Seeming Justice” 
comprehends all the overt acts and consequences to 
which the invisible condition may, in its turn, among 
other antecedents, give rise. But Seeming Justice is 
not necessarily hypocrisy. Hypocrisy, it is true, is the 
crowning accomplishment of Glauco’s client; for it is 
the worst case of seeming. ef. II. 361,a. But although 
the hypocrite assumes the trappings of the just man, 
the just man has, notwithstanding, the better right 
to wear them. Glauco’s client—the accomplished 
hypocrite—would scrupulously discharge the duties 
necessary to sustain his part; the typical Guardian in 
the Fair City would discharge all his duties. The 
former would “seem” just; the latter would both “be” 
and “seem” just. In fact, the tenth book of the 
Republic recounts the “seeming” effects of Justice. 
The Just man holds office: he marries and gives in 
marriage: all that is the “‘ seeming’’—overt—sensible 
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effects of Justice. Rep. 10. 612, d—613, c. There is, 
therefore, nothing contemptuous in Plato’s use of the 
term Seeming Justice, as Mr. Grote imagines. Vol. III., 
p-_137. In fact, the passage in the Laws, which he 
quotes as contradicting the views of ‘seeming’ Justice 
in the Republic, exactly confirms what is contended 
for here. Correct estimate from others is to be prized 
on account of its connection with stirling worth, “ but 
not otherwise,” says Plato. Legg. 12, 950,c. Mr. Grote’s 
critique totally ignores the real meaning of ‘‘seeming”’ 
and “being”; an Antithesis which we know from 
Aristotle gave birth to Platonism. M/etaphys. A. 6. M. 4. 
Mr. Grote was probably misled by Glauco’s case, where 
hypocrisy is introduced as the crowning vice. But 
Plato as usual makes the most marked sfeczes stand 
for the genus. At all events, to ignore the proper force 
of “seeming,” is in a Platonic critic, an error 7 
digestrone prima. 

It appears, then, that the term rendered Justice, 
properly expresses Regularity, and is in this sense 
strictly applicable to analogous conditions of Polities 
and of Individuals. It also appears that a certain 
particular polity—the typical Fair City—is introduced 
to illustrate the condition of the typical individual, and 
not vice versa. It also appears that the particular 
condition of the individual is a certain invisible 
arrangement of the inmost faculties, which is ‘called 
by Plato Real Justice, and opposed to Seeming Justice. 
It also appears that Seeming Justice comprehends 
every overt observance of social duties of which Law 
and Ethics take cognisance ; and that Real and Seeming 
Justice may co-exist in the same individual. And, 
finally, it appears that Platonic Justice guarantees civic 
Justice most effectually, but always accidentally. When 
we come to consider Mr. Grote’s criticisms, these con- 
conclusions will, it is hoped, bear fruit. 

The question in debate between Glauco and Socrates 
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may now be re-stated with advantage. “The overt 
consequences of Justice are desirable and nothing else,” 
says Vox Populi. “If so,” says Glauco, “ the condition of 
the just-doer, which is the antecedent to these desirable 
consequences, must be undesirable.” ‘ Not so,” replies 
Socrates, “laying out of count all the overt consequences 
you mention, the antecedent may, under certain con- 
ditions, evolve certain other consequences, which are 
invisible and uncommunicable, and these fresh conse- 
quences may be preeminently desirable.” ‘If so,” 
says Glauco, “Vox Populi is wrong. Justice is de- 
sirable in itself and in its consequences; Justice is 
good both in Being and in Seeming, zmtus et 1” cute. 
How may we generate this new set of consequents ?”’ 
Let us now hear Mr. Grote:—“The opponents, 
whom the Platenic Socrates seeks to confute, held 
that Justice is an obligation in itself onerous to the 
Agent, but indispensable in order to ensure him just 
dealing and estimation from others—that injustice is a 
path in itself easy and inviting to the Agent, but 
necessary to be avoided, because he forfeits his chance 
of securing Justice from others, and draws upon himself 
hatred and other evil :consequences. This doctrine 
(argues Plato) represents the advantages of Justice to 
the just Agent, as arising, not from his being actually 
just, but from his seeming to be so, and being reported 
by others to be so; in like manner if represents the 
misery of injustice to the unjust Agent as arising, not 
from his being actually unjust, but from his being 
reputed so by others. The inference which a man will 
naturally draw from hence (adds Plato) is, that he must 
aim only at seeming to be just, not at being just in 
reality (Rep. II., 366.c.); that he must seek to avoid 
the reputation of injustice, not injustice in reality ; that 
the mode of life most enviable is to be unjust in reality, 
but just in seeming; to study the means of decoying 
others into a belief that you are just, or of coercing 
C 
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others into submission to your injustice. This indeed 
cannot be done, unless you are strong or artful; if you 
_ are weak or simple-minded, the best thing which you 
can do is to be just. The weak alone are gainers 
by Justice, the strong are losers by it, and gainers by 
Injustice. 

These are legitimate corollaries (so Glaukon and 
Adeimantus are made to argue) from the doctrine 
preached by fathers to their children that the obliga- 
tions of Justice are in themselves onerous to the just 
Agent, and remunerative only so far as they determine 
just conduct on the part of others towards him. Plato 
means not that fathers, in exhorting their children 
actually drew these corollaries, but that if they had 
followed out their doctrine consistently, they would 
have drawn them ; and that there is no way of escaping 
them except by adopting the doctrine of the Platonic 
Socrates—That Justice is in itself a source of happiness 
to the just Agent, and Injustice a source of misery 
to the unjust Agent, however each of them may be 
esteemed or treated by others. 

Now upon this we may observe, that Plato from 
anxiety to escape corollaries which are only partially 
true, and which, in so far as they are true, may be 
obviated by precautions, has endeavoured to accredit 
a fiction misrepresenting the constant phenomena and 
standing conditions of social life. Among these con- 
ditions, reciprocity of services is one of the most 
fundamental. The difference of feeling which attaches 
to the services which a man renders, called duties or 
obligations, and the services which he receives from 
others, called his rights, is alike obvious and unde- 
niable. Each individual has both duties and rights; 
each individual is both an Agent towards others, 
and a Patient or Sentient from others. He is 
required to be just towards others, they are required 
to be just towards him; he, in his actions, must have 
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regard (within certain limits) to their comfort and 
security; they in their actions must have regard to 
his. If he has obligations towards them, he has also 
rights towards them; or (which is the same thing) they 
have obligations towards him. If punishment is requisite 
to deter him from doing wrong towards them, it is 
equally requisite to deter them from doing wrong to 
him. Whoever theorises upon society, contemplating 
it as a connected system including different individual 
agents, must accept this Reciprocity as a fundamental 
condition. The rights and obligations of each towards 
the rest must form inseparable and correlative parts of 
the theory. Each agent must be dealt with by us 
according to his works, and must be able to reckon 
beforehand on being so dealt with :—on escaping injury 
and hurt, and securing Justice from others, if he behave 
justly towards them. The theory supposes that whether 
just or unjust, he will appear to others as he really is, 
and will be appreciated accordingly. 

The fathers of families, whose doctrine Plato censures, 
adopted this doctrine of Reciprocity, and built upon it 
their exhortations to their children, “‘ Be just to others ; 
without that condition you cannot expect that they will 
be just to you.”” Plato objects to their doctrine, on the 
ground that it assumed Justice to be onerous to the just 
Agent, and therefore indirectly encouraged the evading 
of the onerous preliminary condition, for the purpose of 
extorting or stealing the valuable consequent without 
earning it fairly. Persons acting thus unfairly would 
efface Reciprocity by taking away the antecedent. 
Now Plato, in correcting them, sets up a counter- © 
doctrine which effaces Reciprocity by removing the 
Consequent. His counter-doctrine promises me that 
if I am just towards others, I shall be happy in and 
through that single circumstance, and that I ought not 
to care whether they behave justly or not towards me. 


Reciprocity thus disappears. The authoritative terms 
C2 
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right and obligateon lose all their specific meaning.” 
Vol. III., p. 135—7. 

Considered as a stricture on the main thesis of the 
Republic, Mr. Grote’s objections amount to this; /i7sé, 
that the mode, in which Plato brings on the question, 
misrepresents the popular belief; and second, that the 
popular belief, unlike Plato’s counter-doctrine, embodies 
a matter of fact, which is the fundamental condition of 
society, and which Plato’s doctrine completely effaces. 

As to the way in which Plato states the question, it 
would be hard to find one better fitted to put the point 
at issue in the strongest light. In this way:—The 
subject of the Dialogue is Justice. What is Justice? 
In the first Book, various definitions are rejected, not 
only because they are inadequate, but mainly because 
the method employed is vicious. We were inquiring 
into the accidents and consequences of Justice before 
we found out what Justice was in itself. Let us begin 
again. Let us insulate Justice; let us cut off all 
communication between it and the outer world, and 
watch the effects which it, when thus insulated, produces 
on the inner life of the Agent. Rep. 358, b.; 366, e.; 
367, &.; 368, c.; 612, b.; 614, a. Justice is now insulated, 
and Socrates is ready to begin, but Adimantus is not 
satisfied, so he deduces from the popular belief the most 
extreme possible consequences, puts them together as the 
legitimate result of its real, though covert, tendencies, 
and in this shape the subject is brought forward. 

Is not the experiment crucial? A is generally found 
along with a set of circumstances, B. -X, which is the 
opposite of A, is generally found along with another 
set, Y. Bis always pleasant; Y is always unpleasant. 
We want to know what A is like without B. Now if 
A is known, X is likewise known: since A and X 
are opposites. We therefore insulate A from B, and 
plunge it, so prepared, into a new set of conditions. 
Now, of new conditions the most novel possible is Y, 
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for Y being unpleasant is the opposite of the old set, 
B, which is pleasant. Unless we do this, we cannot 
tell if A by itself is pleasant or not. And if A, when 
in contact with Y, still manifests pleasant properties, 
we may be certain that it is pleasant in itself. At the 
Same time, this is by no means saying that A would 
not be better if accompanied by its old attendant, B. 
But it is precisely because B is pleasant that we 
require the experiment. We must disguise the Princess 
to test the disinterestedness of her suitors. 

So, when fathers exhort their children to pursue A 
solely on account ef B, and to shun X solely on 
.account of Y, teaching at the same time that X is 
as pleasant as A is unpleasant (if not more so), young 
Athens may naturally argue, to the astonishment of 
-his father, Rep. 2. 365, “Your old-fashioned drug is, 
you admit, nauseous in the extreme, but my new specific 
has all the effects of yours, and is besides remarkably 
‘pleasant to the palate; with your permission I shall 
use the new.” Glauco’s client accordingly—incarnate 
Injustice—typifies the extreme case of the popular 
theory. And an extreme case is the logician’s proof 
charge. 

A word as to Plato’s two types. All writers on 
abstract subjects put out of consideration, for the time 
being, all counteracting agencies. They state tendencies 
only. Ethical writers accordingly, to shew what a 
given motive is taken singly, assume that a man is 
_actuated by no other; the hungry man is all hunger, 
and the benevolent man all benevolence, like Dickens’s 
oddities with a single point. Now, Plato does what all 
_ethical writers do, but he does it in a livelier way. As 
.an ethical speculator, he wishes to contrast the best 
motive with all other motives. As an artist, he 
personifies the best motive, and presents us with the 
Guardian of Callipolis. Rep. VII. 549, b. Other motives 
are not the best. They may, therefore, be the worst. 
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Accordingly, Plato selects the worst, clothes it with 
flesh and blood, and introduces us to the client of 
Glaueo.—Tyranny in little—Injustice incarnate. Now 
in real life, men act from mixed motives; no one is as 
bad as Glauce’s protégé. Rep. I., 352. c., and the Fair 
City is net yet en Earth. But the mixture of motives 
in practice is no reason why an ethical writer should 
not separate motives in theory. On the contrary, the 
mixture of motives in practice is just the reason why 
they must be separated in theory. And such a separa- 
tion, when personified, is a type. 

Plato, therefore, does not, as Mr. Grote appears to 
convey, tender us his two types as practical alternatives. 
As a practical moralist he dees not say “ Be Hyperion, 
if not, you must be the Satyr.” No, as a practical 
moralist he teaches us to maximise Hyperion, and 
minimise the Satyr. But as an ethical experimenter, 
he wishes to study the two types in their fullest perfec- 
tion, and under new conditions. He therefore transposes 
the usual concomitants ef each. He joins the best 
inward motives to the worst outward circumstances, 
and the worst inward motives to the best outward 
circumstances, and Glauco and his brother are his 
assistants in the Inversion of the Experiment. The 
question, therefore, owes its alternative form, not to 
Plato’s “anxiety to escape consequences,’ but to 
Plato’s anxiety to elicit conclusions; to the skill of 
the Analyst, and not to the one-sided rhetoric of the 
preacher. GROTE III., 158., vid. e. contra. Rep. X. 612; 
b.c.; V, 472, c.; IL. p. 361, a. b; 363, a.; 367, b. 

Mr. Grote’s next charge is that Plato endeavours to 
accredit a fiction which misrepresents the constant 
phenomena and standing conditions of social life. 
Glauco’s client and Plato’s Guardian are both wrong, 
and the popular creed is right. Society depends on 
Reciprocity. Reciprocity expresses the correlation of 
-Payment and Receipt as. antecedent and consequent. 
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Plato’s parody of the popular creed effaces Reciprocity 
by taking away the Antecedent: Glauco’s friend will 
not pay, but insists on being paid; or rather pays 
himself. Plato in correcting him sets up a counter- 
doctrine, which effaces Reciprocity by removing the 
Consequent. Plato affects to derive such pleasure from 
Payment that he can afford to dispense with Receipt. 
In either case one of the two props is removed, and 
society comes to the ground. 

The answer is obvious. Platonic Justice, the subject 
of the main thesis of the Republic, has, in the first 
instance, nothing to do with Reciprocity, and therefore 
cannot efface it. But in the second instance, so far as 
Platonic Justice deals with Reciprocity, Platonic Justice 
is its strongest support, as far as such security can be 
unilateral. The two cases must be separately considered. 

I. Fustece wn the first instance, as wt regards the agent. 
Platonic Justice—Typical Virtue—is essentially one. 
This requires explanation. Prudence, Fortitude, Tem- 
perance, and Justice, are Qualities, which co-exist so 
inseparably, that we cannot apprehend any One, 
without at the same time apprehending the other 
Three. This can be proved. The proof rests on the 
complex fact, that while Reason on the one hand is 
fitted to direct Appetite, Appetite on the other is not 
fitted to direct Reason. This is all we want. This 
_ Single fact contains the four inseparable Qualities. 

Because; a thing directing implies a thing directed, 
and both together a relation between them, as directing 
and directed. The three moments are therefore in- 
separable, any given One implying the other Two. 

In the present case, the thing directing is Reason, 
and the thing directed is Appetite. Now Reason, di- 
recting Appetite, is the ethical Quality, PRUDENCE. 

But Appetite looks two opposite ways. On the one 
side, it regards outer objects; on the other, the Agent’s 
self. Now, Appetite directed by Reason, and looking 
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outwards, is the ethical Quality, FORTITUDE; and 
so directed and looking inwards, the ethical Quality, 
TEMPERANCE. That is, the directing Reason is 
Prudence, and the directed Appetite, both Fortitude 
and Temperance. 

Consequently, Prudence, Fortitude and Temperance 
‘discharge each their special functions. But, since the 
three qualities are inseparable, and since the three— 
each and all—discharge their special functions, we 
have the three Qualities uniting in the one ethical 
Quality, JUSTICE, and the ene Quality Justice coin- 
ciding with the ethical Total, VIRTUE. The three 
just Qualities converge to Virtue; Virtue diverges to the 
three just Qualities. Virtue is a Whole as opposed to 
a Sum of Parts. Justice is a Sum of Parts as opposed 
to a Whole. Justice, in a word, is Virtue in parts, and 
Virtue is Justice complete. The notions are equivalent, 
but not identical. 

But since Justice is Division of Labour, and since 
‘Virtue is Justice as a whole, Virtue must be some 
Quality by which the Agent discharges his special 
function (Aes. IV., 433. d-). Now to discharge a special 
function implies some fitness, as a matter of fact. And 
such fitness may, according te Plato, be discerned in 
everything, whether it be an organic whole, such as a 
man, or a horse, or an organic part, such as an eye or 
a limb; or an inorganic implement, such as a pruning- 
hook, or the like (Ae/. I., 352. e.). Consequently Virtue 
is the Efficiency of Fitness. Human Virtue is therefore 
the Efficiency which results from the fitness of the 
Agent for his special function. But the special function 
indicated by the relation of Reason and Appetite, is 
Justice, Prudence, Fortitude, and Temperance. 

Justice, thus being a relation between Reason and 
Appetite, must be intrinsic. And likewise its opposite, 
Injustice. This may be seen in the eighth and ninth 
books. The four types of Injustice—the four Unjust 
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Men—have a family likeness. In each of the four some 
motive, which is not wholly rational, has gained, more 
or less, the upper hand. Either Sentiment or Sense 
has acquired ascendancy. And the political sketches 
which accompany the portraits illustrate disunion at 
home and not intervention from abroad.. (cf. Aes. VIII. 
547. C., with 550, b.; 552, a., with 553, d. @; 557, a., 
with 561,c. d.; 567, d., with 573, ¢.). Therefore Platonic 
Justice and Platonic Injustice are relations between 
Reason and Appetite; and as such they must be 
intrinsic. 

Now Reciprocity means the correlation of Duty and 
Right—of Payment and-Receipt. This: has been ad- 
mirably set forth by Mr. Grote. But Duty is merely 
one man’s Liability to penalty. at the hands of another ; 
and Right is the Power which exacts it. Therefore 
Plato’s Justice and Mr. Grote’s Reciprocity have nothing 
in common. 

II. Sustece on the second tmstance as regarding soctety. 
Here we have two cases: Platonie justice in the ideal 
Society ; and Platonic justice in a Society. which recog- 
nises Private Rights. Rep. 464. c. 

The ideal Society required is one in which no 
antagonistic elements appear, all such having been 
previously either utilised er nullified. We cannot 
therefore argue against such a society, because some 
other exhibits the elements ef antagonism in full play. 
But, although Mr. Grote elsewhere. (p. 219.) vindicates 
the Republic against such objections, yet he falls into 
them himself when he argues, from the actual efficacy 
of Reciprocity, against Platonic justice. 

Now Plato recognizes Reciprocity even in his ideal 
City. He did not therefore intend his own justice to 
act in place of Reciprocity. 

His Guardians are supported by the State, and have 
no private property. They are therefore placed above 
the wants and temptations of ordinary life. They have 
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moreover undergone a long and special training for 
office, and are duly honoured in their own Republic. 

But, even so, the Guardian is reluctant to take part 
in politics, and submits to the necessity, Rep. 7. 540. b., 
only because his private happiness must yield to that of 
the community. Rep. 420, b. He knows, moreover, that 
the very existence of his caste is identified with that of 
the Fair City. Rep. 499, b. 540, b. And the Guardian, 
who from selfish motives deserts his order, will soon 
find reason to bewail his short-sightedness. 466, a. b. 
Plato, therefore, did not wish his Justice should even in 
the Republic supersede the ordinary motives to Outlay. 
And the fact, that some of the receipts come in at once, 
does not annihilate the real unpleasantness of Outlay 
in itself. But, so far as Platonic Justice supplies an 
additional motive to outlay, so far it lessens the un- 
pleasantness of the sacrifice. The ordinary motive to 
outlay is the hope of receipt; and Platonic justice is a 
pressure in the same direction. 

In an ordinary society, where private rights are 
established, and Reciprocity consequently covers all 
the dealings between man and man, it is obvious that 
Platonic Justice is a new motive towards Payment. So 
far, therefore, as Payment is likely to attract Receipt, 
and so keep up Reciprocity, Platonic Justice strengthens 
that prop of society which rests on the agent’s private 
interest. Platonic Justice ensures the doing unto others 
what they ought to do in return, but the prospect of 
return is neither its sole nor chief motive. 

Plato, it is true, speaks of the uselessness in actual 
life of the Searcher after truth, and the Searcher after 
truth is the only man who has any notion of scientific 
Justice. But his uselessness is not his fault, the blame 
rests with those who do not see his value, and will not 
listen to his counsels. Rep. 489. b. Now the admitted 
uselessness to Society of the Searcher after truth 
suggests the question, What value did Plato set on 
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the man who acted up to his lights, but knew nothing 
of scientific justice? 

Mr. Mill, following Mr. Grote, puts the following 
case as an ad absurdum of the Platonic doctrine :— 
“In the Republic, the excellence and inherent felicity 
of the just life are as impressively insisted on and 
enforced by arguments of greater substance. But, as 
Mr. Grote justly remarks, those arguments, even if 
conclusive, are addressed to the wrong point; for the 
life they suppose is not that of the simply just man, 
but of the philosopher. They are not applicable to the 
typical just man, to:such a person as Aristeides, who is 
no dialectician, soars to no speculative heights, and is 
no nearer than other people to a Vision of the Self- 
existent Ideas, but who, at every personal sacrifice, 
persistently acts up to the rules of virtue acknowledged 
by the worthiest of his countrymen. It is not obvious 
what place there was for Aristeides in the Platonic 
theory of Virtue, nor how he was to be adjusted to the 
doctrine of Plato and of the historical Sokrates that 
Virtue is a branch of knowledge, and that no one is 
unjust willingly. Aristeides probably had the same 
notions of justice as his contemporaries, and could as 
little as any of them have answered Sokratic interro- 
gatories by a definition of it, which would have been 
proof against all objections. The conformity of his 
will to it, the never being unjust willingly, was probably 
the chief moral difference between him and ordinary 
men. Plato might indeed have said that Aristeides 
had the most indispensable point of knowledge—he 
knew that the just man must be the happiest. But 
Aristeides was not the kind of man of whom Plato has, 
more or less successfully, proved this; and the true 
Platonic doctrine is that it is impossible to be just, 
without knowing (in the high Platonic meaning of 
knowledge) what Justice is.” —Zssays, Vol. III., 340-1. 

Now, in actual life, motives are mixed. ep. 500. c. d. 
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We do not generally act from one single motive, and 
most motives are not the best. The man who falls 
seven times a day is not as perfect as the faultless 
type who does not fall once. He is not, therefore, 
typically just, but he has fewer falls than he who falls 
seventy-seven times. To call Aristides the justest man 
in Athens meant that Aristides was more sure-footed 
than the rest of the Athenians, net that he never 
stumbled. | 

Now the case of a man like Aristides. must have 
presented itself to Plato. The noble line of Aeschylus, 
which the full theatre applied to Aristides, is referred 
to in the Republic, and serves as the text of the 
discourse. It embodies the Platonic antithesis of 
“being and seeming’ in a single verse. Arsristides, 
therefore, in the technical language of the treatise 
would be represented by the Timocratic man—the best 
man under existing circumstances. He is elsewhere 
specially alluded to: 

The motives of such a man are golden in the main: 
there is, however, an ingredient of silver, but nothing 
base. 550. b. He is guided by Reason, but Reason is 
alloyed with Sentiment, and so far he falls short of the 
purity of the standard type. Ref. 8. 548—9. 

In the Laws, Plato, when discussing the rationale of 
a Penal Code, and therefore aiming at practical objects, 
adheres to the views expounded in the Republic. Justice 
does not consist in benefits conferred, nor does Injustice 
consist in damage inflicted, but in the settled character 
of the Agent and in the modus oferandz, as opposed to 
the consequences of his actions. Even though he cause 
damage, his Justice is saved whele, provided he acts 
from regard to what he judges will be best. Legg. 9, 
864. a. Aristides, then, was just in the popular sense, 
but not in the ideal. Although he fell short of the ideal 
Type, he indefinitely approached it, and was so far 
just. 
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Like other ethical writers Plato formed an ideal of 
Justice and Happiness. From this ideal every human 
being deviates more or less. Rep. 500. d., 546. a. 
Between the Extremes—the least and the greatest 
deviation—there are infinite degrees, 445, c. Of these 
Plato selects Four which he describes at length,—the 
Four great Epochs in the Decline and Fall. To this 
description he devotes the whole of his eighth book 
and the half of his. ninth; besides warning us of his 
intentions at the close of his fourth. We.are constantly 
told of Plato’s artistic skill; in the eyes of many, the 
only merit he possesses. Yet according to Mr. Grote 
and Mr. Mill, Plato devoted nearly a fifth of his master- 
piece to describing what on his own showing could 
possibly have no existence—-namely, Degrees in practical 
Justice. According to Mr. Grote and Mr. Mill, Plato 
was bound in consistency to bracket Aristides with 
Archelaus. 

We may illustrate the working of Platonic Justice 
in actual life by an example from & fetete morale, 
suggested by a passage in the Republic, 484. d. A man 
by being polite generally secures civility in return; 
and this is the motive expressed by the proverb 
“civility costs nothing,” implying that it brings in a 
great deal. But in addition to the Vulgar Motive, some 
‘ people are polite, because politeness comes from within ; 
because they could not be otherwise without forfeiting 
self-respect. Now the latter motive is the more efficient 
of the two. But are the two motives incompatible? 
And if the truly well-bred man does not always receive 
a return in kind for his civility, is he thereby precluded 
from reminding his inferior of Reciprocity by a guzd 
pro quo? And may not, what is true of the smaller, be 
likewise true of the greater Code? 425. a. 

The Just man will, in Plato’s opinion, regard Reci- 
procity as the means of satisfying such necessary wants 
as are not deleterious, 559. b., but when his payments 
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are all made, and his receipts all gathered in, he has 
another account to look to, one in which he is both his 
own Debtor and his own Creditor, and of which the 
items are Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance, Justice. 
And even supposing the worst comes to the worst, 
that his income is interrupted, he can still contemplate 
with satisfaction the balance in his favour in the Grand 
Account. 

If this estimate of the Platonic Ethics be correct, it 
is obvious that Reciprocity—the Seeming Justice of the 
Dialogue—is but the occasion, the accidental occasion, 
of the Platonic Fortitude, the most outward of the 
Platonic Quality. Fortitude, the peculiar meaning of 
which in Plato must not be forgotten, will fully insure 
the observance on our part of our duty to others. But 
this is not its sole office. Fortitude gives occasion to 
Temperance, and Temperance in its turn gives Justice 
room to work, each and all being organised by directing 
Prudence. Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance, and 
Justice on the one hand, may be considered as overt 
modes of Reciprocity. Phedo. 69. a. Prudence, Forti- 
tude, Temperance, and Justice, on the other hand may 
be considered as inward principles of action, and 
permanent objects of reflex thought. The relation 
betwen them, when so distinguished, is slight, and 
slight as it is, accidental only. We cannot therefore 
argue from one sphere to the other—from the Mutual 
relation of the constituents of the former, to the Mutual 
relation of the constituents of the latter. But this is 
what Mr. Grote does. We may, however, see that the 
principle of Reciprocity does not, in the first instance, 
come in contact with Platonic justice at all, while so 
far as they are related in the second instance, Reci-~ 
procity is strengthened by Platonic justice, which 
supports itself. So much for the fiction which Plato 
is so anxious to accredit. 

Some points about Plato’s ethical champion—the 
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just man—deserve notice and bring out most strongly 
the Platonic view of Morality. A modern writer 
describing the virtuous man struggling with misfortune 
and worsted in the strife, would be sure to dwell on 
the consolation he derived from the approval of his 
conscience. He was beaten, it was true, but he had 
fought a good fight, and that consoled him. Of this, 
there is not a word in the Republic, unless, which is 
possible, it is included in the sense of internal harmony, 
which the just man feels. But the point on which 
Plato dwells is, not that the just man having acted 
justly, consoles himself with the thought that he did 
act justly. On the contrary, although the just man acts 
in the first instance Jroprz0 motu, he yet thereby secures 
his retreat to a distinct class of positive pleasures, which 
make up his mental pabulum, and which cannot be cut 
off. Had he acted unjustly, these pleasures would have 
been intercepted. Just conduct is the price—the paltry 
price—of the internal harmony, and of the spectacle to 
which it admits him—the intuition of Reality. 

Neither is the Platonic Morality emotional or senti- 
mental. Both Emotion and Sentiment are some of the 
raw materials of Morality in the hands of Prudence, 
but Plato holds that to be ruled by sentiment is one 
evil only, second to being ruled by the Senses. 
Rep. 586., c. d. 

In one sense therefore—and that in the strictest— 
Plato’s Morality is one of Calculation. In the Republic, 
the name given to the Moral Faculty, at least thirteen 
times, is that which calculates, reckons, adds up. Nor 
is this metaphorical. That which counts is closely 
connected with Number and Measure, which are not 
only as with us, conditions of scientific exactness, but 
also, in Plato’s eyes, the Real Elements of Supreme 
Perfection. 

But although the Platonic Morality is essentially 
one of calculation, it cannot be called either selfish or 
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even self-regarding in the modern sense of the term.. 
Before we can employ the word self in the Platonic 
ethics, we must free it from two notions, with which 
modern speculation has connected it. These two 
notions are the exclusion of the good of others, and 
the modification of the Object by the Subject in 
the relation Knowledge. As was before observed, 
Platonic Justice is, in the first instance, non-social, but 
in the second instance we have seen how Fortitude 
ensures the good of others. And in the higher cogni- 
tions, Plato held that the cognitive faculty sees (for 
such is his favourite metaphor) the Object as it is, the 
faculty itself remaining unchanged; and, that the 
Object continues unchanged in and during the process 
of cognition. The unchangeableness of both Object 
and Subject in the higher cognitions was his counter- 
doctrine to the all-pervading Mutability of Heraclitus. 
And the unchangeableness of both Terms in cognition 
was carried through thé Platonic Ethics. We are 
consequently freed from some questions which perplex 
modern speculation, as to the nature of the Moral 
Faculty, and its mode of procedure. These two ques- 
tions are obviated by Plato’s doctrine of cognition. 
The Subject, knowing the Object as it is, cannot but 
know it, as it is: and the Subject knows the Object as 
it is, because the Object continues unchanged. And 
this is true, as well in the ethics as in the metaphysics 
of Plato. . 

We have seen that Plato refuses to acknowledge 
either the Emotions or the Senses as directors of 
conduct. The Reason is therefore left in undisturbed 
‘authority. When we act according to Reason ourselves, 
or estimate from that point the conduct of others, the 
question is narrowed to this:—What is the Criterion 
of Morality? In the words of Mr. Grote, “What is 
the common property or point of similarity between 
Prudence, Courage, Temperance, and Justice, by reason 
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of which each is termed Virtue? What are the 
characteristic points of difference, by reason of which 
Virtue sometimes receives one of these names, some- 
times another ?” 

Mr. Grote ‘answers :—-“‘ Courage, ‘Prudence, Temper- 
ance, Justice—all of them mental attributes of rational 
voluntary agents—have also the commen property of 
being absolutely essential to the life of the agent and 
the maintenance of society; and of being above that 
degree tutelary against the sufferings, and beneficial 
to the happiness.of both. This tutelary or beneficent 
tendency is the common objective property signified 
by the general term Virtue, and is implicated with 
the subjective property......the sentiment of appro- 
bation. The four opposite qualities are designated 
by the general term Vice or Defect, connoting both 
the maleficent tendency and the sentiment of dis- 
approbation.” Vol. 3. ._p. 455—7.- 

The tendencies, which Mr. Grote points out, would 
not have been questioned by Plato. They are in fact 
the subject of the second ‘thesis of the Republic. Some 
of them belong to the province of overt or “ Seeming”’ 
Justice, and some of them to the outward effects of 
Fortitude. For, it is obvious that Fortitude, if perfectly 
carried out, would supersede the sanctions of Positive 
Law, Fep..442, b.c.; 429, b—d.; 430, a. b.,and the minor 
offices—/a petste morale—would be fully observed. 
Rep. 425. a. But the Platonic ethics do net regard . 
these tendencies as the whole of ethics. | 

That happiness—satisfaction of some ‘kind—is our 
being’s end and aim, Plato, like other writers, certainly 
helds. Rep. 505, d—e. But whose happiness? Un- 
doubtedly, in the first instance, that of the Agent 
himself: the happiness of the Agent is the basis of 
the structure. In what does the Agent’s happiness 
consist? In the pleasure resulting from systematic 
development of all the Agent’s faculties. Res. 402, a. 
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441, C—442, a. 443, d.e. How is such development to 
be ensured? By Division of Labour—by confining each 
faculty to its special function. Aes. 433, c. d. How 
is that function to be ascertained? By studying each 
faculty in relation to its appropriate object—in a word, 
by Psychology. 436, b—e. And the preliminary investi- 
gation completed, the ethical calculator will arrange 
the several items according to their scientific value, his 
Organon being Experience and Reasoning. He will 
make use of that test which every system of ethics must 
make use of,—which every one who judges another's 
conduct must make use of—the difference of pleasures 
in kind. 

Human conduct has two aspects with each of which 
ethical science is bound to deal. Modern Utilitarianism 
dwells on that common tendency of the four ethical 
qualities, which is overt and more obvious. Plato 
dwells mainly, as his argument required, but not ex- 
clusively, on that common tendency, which is unseen 
but more important. With the modern, the Motive 
does not affect the ethical quality of the Action; with 
Plato the Motive is everything—the Motive considered, 
not as the antecedent of Action, but as the index of the 
condition of the Agent. The Greek, filled with a 
higher sense of individual dignity, regarded conduct in 
its immediate relation to the a!l-important unit—the 
full member of the polity founded by the Gods and 
Heroes whose blood he claimed ; the modern, in a more 
amiable but less lofty spirit, merges his individuality in 
the aggregate of sentient existence. Plato regarded the 
action without overlooking the act, the modern regards 
the act only. The inner antecedent to all action—the 
living force which sets it in motion—the permanent 
condition of the inmost self as dependent on the mutual 
adjustment of Reason, Emotion and Sense—this is 
what Plato points to, as of infinitely greater importance 
than any social results however extensive. The inner 
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state of Reason, Emotion, and Sense, is not only, as 
with thé modern, a means to the general good, it is 
also something more. The state of Reason, Emotion, 
and Sense is the only means whereby the Agent himself 
Secures his own incommunicable good. And as that 
good is inseparably combined with the particular state 
of Reason, Emotion, and Sense, that state is likewise 
an End. Both systems—the Greek and the English— 
are agreed as to the End of human Action; they are 
likewise agreed as to its overt and more palpable 
results, but Plato points out other Results which are 
more permanent and infinitely more important. Each 
Philosophy points to the same End; which of the two 
is fitted to produce the nobler Type, and therefore the 
surer Means? 

Mr. Grote has told us, how the Platonic view of 
Justice, is contradicted by fact. We are now to see 
Plato divided against himself, and witness the usual 
catastrophe. The Platonic doctrine, we are told, effaces 
Reciprocity, and in thus eliminating Reciprocity, Plato 
contradicts his own theory respecting the genesis and 
foundation of society. ‘What is the explanation,” asks 
Mr. Grote, “he himself gives (in this very Republic) of 
the primary origin of a City? It arises (he says) from 
the fact, that each individual among us is not self- 
sufficing, but full of wants. All having many wants, 
each takes to himself others as fellows, and auxiliaries 
to supply them.” Vol. ITT., p. 137. He thus recognises 
the mutual dependence of need and service, and so, the 
principle of Reciprocity which his doctrine of Justice 
effaces. The answer is, Mr. Grote has failed to see the 
real purport of the Typical City, as well as the point on 
which the stress of the analogy rests. The object of 
the Typical Commonwealth is not to throw light upon 
the natural growth of society, but to illustrate the 
ethics of the individual. The Typical City is brought 
forward only as a model on a larger scale of the 
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structure of the smaller specimen. ef. 368, d. e. 
420, b. c. 434, d. The object of the treatise is the 
ethics of the individual, and the only reason why this 
is ever overlooked seems to be the long and earnest 
discussion of certain social topics. We should, however, 
recollect that in Plato’s time notes and excursus were 
unknown, but above all, keep in view the Greek notion 
that Man was the Political Animal, who required social 
union as the means of developing even his individual 
powers. But lest he should forget the real subject of 
the treatise, Plato even in his political sketches reminds 
us of his hero, the Just individual, as Homer recalls 
Achilles, by continual allusions, scattered through the 
whole of the first argument. ep. V. 472, b.—e. zustar 
omnium. ; 

Mr. Grote has fallen into other misconceptions, by not 
always keeping in mind that the subject of the treatise 
is individual and not Social Ethics. He charges Plato 
with overlooking our liability to injury at each other’s 
hands, mole, p. 139, and with neglecting to provide 
security against such possibilities. Against these, 
however, Plato amply provides. The Guardians, them- 
selves above suspicion, will see that the state receive 
no detriment from the subject Many, who will not 
be allowed to violate their legal and social duties. 
Rep. 4. 465, b. cf. 414, a. b., 433, @. 

Mr. Grote also reproaches Plato with not providing 
a special education for the subject Many. But since 
the treatise is properly e¢hzca/, and not social in its 
main object, the subject Many is intended to illustrate 
the subject Appetite—the seat of the Heraclitan Many— 
which in Plato’s eyes must be ruled even for its own 
good, but whose necessary wants are to be attended to. 
Rep. 9. 589, b. As the treatise is not political, the 
purpose of the Fair City is subsidiary only, and its 
structure is consequently displayed in its most rudi- 
mentary form. 
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- The object of the treatise is individual Ethics, and 
the Typical City is to be used in teaching the science. 
The model displays on a larger scale that Division of 
Labour, which Plato wishes us to copyon a smaller. 
And to show the universality of the principle, he points 
out that the Division of Labour is ethnical also: we have 
the fighting Scythian, the money-loving Phcenician, 
and the thinking Greek. ep. 435, e. We thus have 
an ascending series—Faculty, Class, City, Race, all 
united in the Civitas Dei, each and all carrying out the 
Division of Labour ordained by the Grand Task-master. 
But to object to Plato’s view of individual Justice, 
because Reciprocity exists in certain societies, is as 
absurd as to say, that Platonic Justice would not work 
in Scythia or Tyre. We might as well object that 
Plato’s psychology must be wrong, because the many- 
headed hybrid, to which he compares the soul, is 
anatomically impossible. ef. 9, 588. 

But Plato, according to Mr. Grote, has stultified 
himself still further. Mr. Grote denies the pertinence 
of the analogy between the city and individual man. 
‘To a certain extent the analogy is real, but it fails ina 
main point which Plato’s inference requires as a basis. 
From the happiness of a community all composed of just 
men, you cannot draw any fair inference to that of one 
just man in an unjust community.” Vol. ITTI., p. 141-2. 
But this is again to overlook the real purport of the 
Typical City. To illustrate intrinsic Justice in the 
individual, we study civic Justice in the model, and we 
find that in each case it consists essentially of Division 
of Labour. This is the point of resemblance on which 
the analogy rests. 

Now, Justice is Division of Labour. By following 
out this principle perfectly, both City and Individual 
will be perfectly happy; and short of perfect happiness, 
they will be more happy, the nearer they approach it; 
less happy the further each recedes. In this sense the 
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Fair City is an ideal or perfect type—a supposition per- 
fectly legitimate in Ethics where the type is assumed to 
be without flaw, both for scientific treatment, and practical 
purposes. But although the Fair City has not yet seen 
the Sun, and may never come into being save under 
extraordinary circumstances, Rep. 499, b. c. 592., the 
ideal City still answers one of its ends. The conception 
Serves as the perfect standard to which, in Plato's 
opinion, our conduct ought to approximate ; and for this 
high purpose it matters little whether the Platonic 
Republic ever exists on earth or not. The solitary 
pilgrim can still dimly discern the inscription on its 
gate—Justice is of Divided Labour. This he can 
apply to himself and realise, at least in part. Rep. 
9- 592. 

Now although the typical individual would be per- 
fectly happy in the typical Society, Plato does not 
mean that Socrates in prison actually realised that 
consummate felicity. What he means is that Justice 
under any circumstances is preferable to Injustice 
under any circumstances—that the just man, suffering 
for Justice’s sake, would not, if offered, change places 
with the wrong-doer. ‘I would like,” says Socrates in 
the Gorgias, “neither to inflict nor to suffer wrong, but 
if I must choose one of the two, I prefer to suffer 
wrong.” Gorg. 469, b.c. And the reason he gives is 
remarkable. He prefers to suffer wrong, because he 
fears, lest, if he do wrong, his soul should become 
incurably diseased. 

Now this metaphor disease, occurs in the argument 
for Immortality in this very Républic. And on this 
metaphor Mr. Grote in his notice of the Gorgias founds 
an objection which deserves consideration ; it. is, more- 
over, answered in the Republic :—Archelaus, king of 
Macedonia, obtains supreme power by the very worst 
means. Most people envy his condition, but Socrates 
does not. His soul is incurably diseased by the crimes 
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by which he obtained his power. “Plato,” says Mr. 
Grote, “is misled by his ever-repeated analogy between 
bodily health and mental health; real in some respects, 
not real in others. When a man is in bad bodily health, 
his sensations warn him of it......Conversely, in the 
absence of any such warnings, and in the presence of 
certain positive sensations, he knows himself to be in 
tolerable or good health. If Socrates or Archelaus 
were both in good bodily health, or both in bad bodily 
health, each would be made aware of the fact by 
analogous evidences. But by what measure are we 
to determine when a man is in a good or bad mental 
state? By his own feelings? In that case, Archelaus 
and Socrates are in a mental state equally good; each 
is satisfied with his own. By the judgment of the by- 
stander? Archelaus will then be the better off of the 
two; at least his admirers and enviers will out-number 
those of Socrates.” Vol. II., pp. 111, 112. 

The Republic furnishes the answer. Taking Socrates 
and Archelaus by themselves, the opinion of Socrates 
is decisive. Archelaus does not know the whole of the 
feelings of Socrates: he is therefore blind to the 
difference between himself and Socrates. On the other 
hand, Socrates can compare the condition of both, and 
he deliberately prefers his own. Rep. 409. e. Socrates 
is alone the judge, as he has some experience of both; 
Archelaus knows only his own. Ref. 582, a—d. 

That Plato was aware of the difference between 
bodily and mental health pointed out by Mr. Grote is 
certain, for he says expressly that Archelaus is not 
aware of his condition. Gorg. 471, b. Moreover, Plato 
constantly compares thé life of the man who believes 
sensible perception to be ultimate reality, to that state 
of dreaming in which our fancies are most wild, and all 
regard for waking reality is lost. Aes. 476, c. Insensi- 
bility is therefore the worst symptom of the case. But, 
metaphor apart, the test is valid; no one can prefer 
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any given pleasure to another, unless he has either 
tried both, or witnessed their effects when tried on 
others. Granting that there is a pleasure in being 
mad, who would exchange sanity for madness? And 
why not? Because, we would answer, with Plato, sane 
persons have experience of the effects of sanity in 
themselves, and witness them in others: sane persons 
can also witness the effects of madness in others: they 
compare both and prefer sanity. So, also, persons who 
recover from insanity prefer to continue sane. On the 
other hand, no one would appeal to the lunatic himself. 
And unless Plato is right, why not? Similarly, in a 
minor degree, of drunkenness and violent anger. A 
pig can form no notion of the mental resources of 
Socrates, but Socrates can form a notion more or less 
vivid of the entire resources of the pig. ep. 535. e. 
Yet Socrates would prefer his own. Is he wrong? 
And if he is not wrong, Plato’s point is proved— 
Pleasures differ in kind. cf. Mill. U¢eletarzanism. 10—16. 

Our word happiness is calculated to mislead us by 
its associations. Happiness is generally regarded as 
something permanently distinct from the antecedents 
which lead to it—something which a man retires to 
and enjoys, when his toils are past. There is, too, in 
our word a strong infusion of material comforts and 
belongings. To call a man engaged in an arduous 
task happy, before its close, seems out of place, and 
contentment, not happiness, is the word we apply to a 
disregard of comfort. But Plato’s notion is different. 
The highest satisfaction he compares to seeing; the 
born philosopher is “fond of gazing on Truth” (Ref. 
V. 475. e.) calmly, but not without awe, 

GapByoas cata Oupov: dtacato yap Gedy elvas. 

Plato’s main thesis, that Intrinsic Regularity under 
the most adverse circumstances is preferable to Intrinsic 
Irregularity under the most favourable circumstances, 
Mr. Grote meets with a dilemma; and this dilemma 
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Mr. Milli considers irrefragable, as may be seen from 
the extract given above. 

The Dilemma is :—The word Justice must be taken 
in either the ordinary, or in the Platonic Sense. 

If we take Justice in the ordinary sense, Plato has 
not proved his point, for he only proves, if his premisses 
be true, the happiness of the man, who is just in the 
Platonic sense: which was not the point to be proved. 
The point to be proved was, the happiness, say, of 
Socrates in adversity. 

If we take Justice in the Platonic sense, Plato’s 
premisses are not true. For, the platonically just man 
is not completely self-sufficing, nor can any human 
being be so. But Plato’s conclusion implies that the 
just man is completely self-sufficing. Plato’s premisses 
are therefore not true. p. 147. 

Now Plato undertook to prove, as was shown, the 
effects of Intrinsic Justice of the purest type on the 
Agent himself. But Intrinsic Justice can only exist in 
the intrinsically just man: no one else can know it or 
appreciate it. Justice, like Sanity, proves itself; while 
Injustice, like Insanity, is no proof that the opposite state 
is not better. Platonic happiness is the consequence of 
Platonic Justice, and implies a recipient: and the sole re- 
cipient and percipient is the just man in the Platonic 
sense. But this was what Plato undertook to prove as 
the theoretic or typical conclusion of the piece. 

As to the other horn, Mr. Grote and Mr. Mill, because 
Plato’s typical Justice and Happiness do not admit of 
qualification, because they are types, argue that Plato’s 
conclusion is wrong. Now Platonic Justice, so far as 
it depends on ¢povnous, Prudence, which is always at 
par, admits of no degrees. But Emotion and Sense are, 
in Plato’s Psychology, forces which, more or less, 
counteract Prudence. The Agent consequently may 
so far deviate from the line of Prudence, and, so, of 
Justice, and, so, of Happiness. But the deviations of 
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the Agent are due, not to any variations in Prudence, 
which is constant, but to variations in Emotion and 
Sense, which are variables. Their intensity may be 
indefinitely diminished, but they cannot be completely 
nullified in this world, and accordingly every human 
being must deviate more or less from Justice and 
Happiness. Therefore Justice, and its consequence, 
Happiness, will be inversely as the deviations. And 
this is what Plato undertook to prove, as a practical 
conclusion. 

Mr. Grote having failed to keep steadily in view the 
real purport of the typical City, and the real point on 
which the stress of the analogy rests, sees nothing but 
inconsistency in the Republic. He, consequently comes 
to the conclusion, that Plato, though unable to reconcile 
his cherished sentiments with fact, was at the same 
time unwilling to abandon them, and that, thus divided 
in his allegiance, he confounded the offices of the 
Preacher and the Searcher after truth. The Searcher 
brings forward all facts indifferently without regard to 
their moral value; the Preacher, whose object is the 
improvement of his hearers, dwells on those tendencies 
which induce us to do good, well knowing that the 
opposite side is quite strong enough already; he bends 
the crooked stick in one direction, until he gives it 
proper straightness. But Plato is not merely one-sided, 
like the Preacher, he runs counter to obvious matters 
of fact, and moreover contradicts himself. His doctrine 
of Justice is subverted by the principle of Reciprocity 
—the very principle which he makes the basis of his 
model Republic. He is thus at once inconsistent with 
himself and with Fact. Such is Mr. Grote’s view of the 
Republic from “his own point” of observation. 

One question only then remains. Is Mr. Grote’s 
point of view the proper one or not? An illustration 
from a field which the Anti-Platonist regards as sacred 
—the field of Physical research—is the best reply. 
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There, Similarities and Dissimilarities are blended in 
apparently inextricable confusion. The investigator 
may begin with either the Similarities or the Dissimi- 
larities. The History of Philosophy is in favour of 
commencing with the former. Had Newton devoted 
his attention, in the first instance, to the differences 
between an apple and the heavenly bodies, we should 
not probably have had the Law of Gravitation. Reason, 
moreover, is in favour of commencing with Similarities. 
If we commence with differences, we may become 
unable to discern any thing but differences; if we 
commence with agreements, we may become able to 
see that, what once appeared differences, are no longer 
such. So it is with Plato. If we are anxious to find 
out inconsistencies in appearance—in “seeming” but 
not in “ being’’—we shall find them in abundance. But 
the student of Plato will perhaps discover, that it is 
more fruitful, because more philosophical, to com- 
mence with the points of agreement. And of the 
sincerity of Plato the best warrant, if such were needed, 
is, the declaration which in this very Republic, he 
puts into the mouth of his Master, “ Through error of 
judgment, to destroy life is, in my belief, less culpable, 
than to mislead those who ask me how Institutions 
may be built on what is Noble, Good, and Just.” 


II. 
THE PROTAGORAS. 


Can Virtue be taught? Such is the question which 
occupies the greater portion of the Protagoras. To it 
Plato gives no explicit answer, but a proposition is laid 
down which is a step in that direction. That Virtue is 
Science is asserted by Socrates, and reluctantly admitted 
by Protagoras; but that Virtue is teachable is not 
expressly decided. Socrates, in concluding, points 


out in words, which he puts into the mouth of an - 


imaginary critic, the seeming inconsistency of himself 
and Protagoras. He, Socrates, had asserted that 
Virtue was Science, but he had denied that Virtue can 


be taught. Protagoras had asserted that Virtue is not 


only teachable, but actually taught; while he had 
denied that Virtue was Science. And the imaginary 
critic, likewise, tells us, that if Virtue is not Science, 
Virtue cannot be taught. Plato thus seemingly lays 
down the principle, that Whatever is teachable is 
Science: but he abstains from asserting that all Science 
is teachable. At the same time he intimates that the 
presumption is, that if Virtue be Science, Virtue is 
teachable. 

The express and positive result of the dialogue, is 
that Virtue is Science. And this-result is arrived at in 
the following manner :— 

Protagoras asserts that the proper study of mankind 
is that which fits him for the discharge of his social 
and political duties, and not any special branch of 
knowledge such as Logic, Astronomy or Mathematics. 
And this proper study he professes to teach. 
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Socrates, on the other hand, maintains that neither 
Protagoras nor any other man can teach Virtue. And 
his opinion is founded on the well known facts, that 
the sovereign assembly, on all points, save general 
policy, takes the advice of trained experts, such as 
engineers, architects, and the like; but on a question 
of general policy, they listen to everybody indifferently 
whether rich or poor, gentle or simple. And this 
Socrates argues would not be the case if there were 
professors of Virtue—the Art and Science of Human 
Conduct in its most general aspect. 

The same conclusion is also evidenced by the fact, that 
eminent men, like Pericles and others, neither them- 
selves teach, nor procure any one else to teach, their 
children, the principles of that wise conduct by which 
they themselves rose to eminence; while they have 
them carefully instructed in the various accomplish- 
ments of men of their rank. Protagoras replies by 
relating a mythf which is meant to serve the double 
purpose of answering Socrates, and of accounting for 
the fact on which the counter-argument is founded. 

The mythf, ornamentation apart, asserts that all 
men are virtuous, more or less, and that, because Virtue 
is not only teachable, but is actually taught—taught 
too at every moment of a man’s life from the cradle to 
the grave. Now Virtue (in other words the several 
qualities, Holiness, Prudence, Temperance, Justice, and 
Fortitude) is taught because of its tutelary and beneficent 
qualities—because unless men shewed in their conduct 
some regard for each other, society could not keep 
together. Such regard moreover is sanctioned by the 
right, which every society exercises of inflicting the 
extreme penalty, death, on all who do not exhibit the 
required minimum of regard for others. And the 
penalty death, or in less aggravated cases, expulsion 
from society, fully insures on the part of parents and 
others, the constant teaching of virtue not indeed by 
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technical rules, but by the still more potent means of 
example, and precept founded thereon. For these 
reasons, Protagoras asserts that Virtue is both teachable 
and actually taught, and that there are no experts or 
public professors of the Science of Conduct, because in 
fact every one is perpetually teaching and perpetually 
taught, virtuous conduct: and that too, with the heaviest 
penalties attaching to negligence in learning, and to 
error in practice. 

Socrates opens his argument rather cautiously, after 
expressing his admiration for his opponent’s eloquence. 
Protagoras had, says he, alluded to Holiness, Justice, 
Temperance and Desire of Esteem, as if they were all 
one single quality covered by the one word, Virtue: 
Are then Holiness, Justice, Temperance, and Desire of 
Esteem, are these severally convertible with Virtue, or is 
Virtue a Whole, of which Holiness, Justice, Temperiance 
and Desire of Esteem are the Parts or Fractions ? Virtue, 
replies Protagoras, is a Whole, and its parts are 
Holiness, Temperance, Justice, and Desire of Estee 
Now these parts he continues, are related to the whole 
Virtue, as fractions to an integer, for example, a 
features to a face, and not as mere additions to a 
aggregate, not as any one piece of gold is related to al 
the gold in creation. 

If so, asks Socrates, can a man possess one virtue, 
or rather one fraction of virtue, without possessing the 
rest? For, if the fractions are severally unique, what is 
to prevent it; and if so, how are we to reconcile this 
with the statement, that Virtue is essentially and 
integrally one—a totality and not an aggregate. 

Certainly, says Protagoras, a man may possess any ' 
one fraction without the rest: he may be both brave 
and unjust; and he may be both just and foolish. Each 
of the fractions is not only unique, but all the virtues 
are of different values; and of these the most valuable 
is Prudence or Wisdom. 
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Here, then, it may be objected, that, if the fractional 
parts are severally distinct, and if their abstract names 
express certain corresponding qualities, the following 
consequences follow :—Justice is not Holiness; Justice 
is therefore an unholy thing. Similarly, Holiness is 
not Justice, is therefore Holiness an unjust thing? 331. 
Socrates replies, on his own behoof, that Justice is a 
holy quality, and Holiness a just quality. Now we 
have seen it laid down, that the abstract terms denote 
really existing qualities. If therefore the real quality 
denoted by the word Holiness be just, and if the real 
quality denoted by the word Justice be holy, it follows 
that Justice and Holiness are convertible. This Socrates 
declares to be his own view of the case. On behalf of 
Protagoras, he wishes to say, that either Justice and 
Holiness, are alike in all respects, or at least that they 
are similar in a remarkable degree. 331. b. 

Protagoras qualifies the latter proposition, by saying 
that there is a certain amount of likeness between any 
two given things. Blackness, for example, seems most 
unlike whiteness, and yet they are alike in being both 
colours. The mere existence, therefore, of a certain 
amount of similarity or dissimilarity will not warrant 
us in founding any scientific classification thereon. 
Have then Justice and Holiness anything more than an 
average affinity? Justice and Holiness, says Protagoras, 
have more than the average affinity, but they are not 
so closely related as Socrates supposes. 

Here the point is left; but the question it involves, 
as to the meaning and force of negation, is fully dis- 
cussed in the Sophistes. The latter dialogue carefully 
distinguishes the proposition which simply nullifies— 
the negative proper—from the Contradictory, which is 
incompatible with its opposite.. Of contradictories, both 
cannot be true, but two bare negatives both may be 
true or not, according to circumstances. In other 
words, the contradictory is that negative proposition, 
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which bears a certain definite relation to another 
definite proposition, which is its opposite, while the 
bare negative asserts more generally, that the alleged 
connection between subject and predicate does not 
hold. In the present case, Injustice is the opposite of 
Justice, and is consequently not Justice. Holiness, is 
also distinct in certain respects from Justice, hence 
Holiness is not Justice. Consequently Holiness and 
Injustice .agree in not being Justice, but it does not 
follow that Holiness and Injustice are convertible. 
This logical exercise Plato leaves his reader to work 
out, and various passages in ether dialogues turn on 
this logical distinction. 

Socrates proceeds, Imprudence, ad¢pocvyrn, is the op- 
posite of Prudence, ¢povnots, and Imprudence, adpocivn, 
is likewise the opposite of Temperance, owdpocvyn. 
Therefore, Prudence and Temperance, which are the 
opposites of Imprudence, are but one single quality, 
or have but one single quality in common, so far as 
they are opposed to Imprudence, for every opposite 
must be one, and oneonly. 332. e. 

But we had before seen, that Justice, and Holiness, 
if not identical, are nearly alike, as Justice is a holy 
quality, and Holiness a just quality. Hence results an 
apparent inconsistency between the doctrine, that the 
fractional parts of Virtue are severally distinct, and the 
doctrine, that a negative proposition has only one 
single contrary. For if Imprudence is single, its binary 
opposite, Prudence and Temperance, must be single too; 
and this also militates against the distinctness of the 
virtues. But the solution of the difficulty, how opposites 
may converge to unity, is given in the Phzlebus, 18., of 
which more anon. 

Socrates proceeds to examine the position of Pro- 
tagoras. According to his opponent, some unjust men 
possess Temperance, and, therefore, so far aim at what 
is good. Men, consequently, who are unjust, but 
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temperate, aim at what is good, and act so as to attain 
it. That is, their object and conduct are good to 
some extent. 333. b. d. . 

Now good things, certainly exist; that is, things 
exist which are good. As to what is good, Socrates 
is inclined to define Goodness as Utility to Man, while 
Protagoras widens the definition, so as to include, 
besides things useful to man, things useful to the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. Now, says Protagoras, 
Goodness is ultimately manifold, and exhibits infinite 
variety. 331. 334. This doctrine is of course at direct 
variance with Plato’s theory that The Good is essentially 
one. And he tells us in the Phedrus, that the essence 
of any thing consists in its intrinsic Unity or Multiety. 
271, a. 

This logical notion of essence is founded on his 
revolt from the Heraclitan doctrine of Flux or Multiety. 
But it is not a mere logical subtlety. Did the Good 
admit of diversity, did it exist as a plurality, or 
Multiety, morality in Plato’s opinion would be reduced 
to the Protagorean standard. Man-—that is the 
individual recipient—would be the measure of all 
things. And the Protagorean theory is a case of the 
Heraclitan Flux—a doctrine thus corrected in the Laws, 
that God, not man, is the measure of all things. 716, c. 

Socrates, after a lengthy digression, reverts to the 
original question: Are Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, 
Justice, and Holiness, five different names for the one 
thing? Or does each of the five names express a 
separate or distinct quality or ‘specific property? Pro- 
tagoras admits that the feur qualities, Prudence, 
Temperance, Justice, and Holiness, are nearly alike; 
but Fortitude stands on a different footing. Many men 
have no. good quality, save courage, 349, and have 
every vice, save cowardice. 

Socrates, in reply, shows by an induction, that 
Ceterts paribus, the most skilful artist in each department 
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is the most courageous: for example, the most skilful 
diver dives most courageously. "Wisdom therefore is 
courage, and if so, courage does not stand on a different 
footing from the other virtues. 

This inference is somewhat modified by Protagoras. 
In this way:—All courageous men display boldness, 
but on the other hand all boldyess is not courage. 
Boldness may come from skill, from anger, from 
sentiment, and from madness. While courage comes 
from natural disposition and proper training. 

Socrates replies: Some men live badly, others well. 
Men who live well, live pleasantly, and pleasure if not 
followed by evil is good. Now Fortitude enables 
a man to live pleasantly, and without annoyance. 
Fortitude, in a word, is both beneficent and tutelary. 
Fortitude is therefore good, and so far resembles the 
four other fractional parts. Now men attain what is 
good by wisdom or prudence; Fortitude, consequently 
is of the nature of wisdom. 

Protagoras, after dividing pleasures into good, bad, 
and indifferent, a division adopted by Plato himself in 
the Republic and elsewhere, points to the notorious 
fact, that men act contrary to their knowledge of what 
is good: that they are induced by passion, pleasure, 
pain, love, and fear, to do what they know will be 
injurious. Their knowledge, in place of directing and 
controlling their actions, is made the slave of any 
feeling or impulse which may be uppermost for the 
time being. Such is the notorious fact. 

Socrates, accordingly considers what is the meaning 
of being “‘ overcome’ by passion, or pleasure, or pain, or 
fear, or appetite. Being overcome by pleasure—a 
common Greek expression—means acting so as to incur 
certain disadvantages, which more than counterbalance 
the advantages of indulgence. But in determining how 
far advantages and disadvantages counterbalance and 
outweigh each other in each particular case, the under- 
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standing must be called in, dealing as we do, with 
questions of Equal, Greater, and Less. But questions 
which involve the notions Equal, Greater, and Less, 
belong to the science of Measure and Quantity. Con- 
sequently, in pursuing that course to which the balance 
of advantages inclines, we follow the dictates of Science, 
or Knowledge. In acting in opposition to the balance 
of advantages, we act in opposition to Science or 
Knowledge. But to act in opposition to knowledge is 
to act through a state of mind which ignores the 
dictates of knowledge, and therefore to act as Ignorance 
would prompt. For no one, save in error, chooses evil 
in place of good, as the final end and scope of action: 
nor will any one (and this isa Variation of the Experi- 
ment) with his eyes open, deliberately prefer a greater 
to a less evil. 358. d. | 

Now acting through zgnorance does not mean in Plato 
merely acting in the absence of knowledge: acting through 
Ignorance, is, as explained by Socrates, acting under 
the influence of any opinion or impression, which is at 
variance with the ultimate reality. Hence Ignorance 
denotes in Plato something positive; viz. the presence 
of disturbing influences, which tend to weaken the force 
of ulterior interests. In other words, Ignorance ex- 
presses all sentiments, passions, and emotions, which 
lead us to put out of sight the consideration of our 
permanent interest, whether that interest be sought for 
in ourselves, or outside ourselves. Ignorance, in short, 
denotes the presence of temporary inducements, which 
may be, and generally are, in opposition to our ulterior 
and permanent advantages. Plato would class under 
the head of Ignorance, all the Laws of Emotion, both 
primary and secondary, which Brown has so well ex- 
plained on psychological principles. Lec?. 31,sq. Inthe 
vivifying power of emotion, we must seek for the 
explanation of the fact alleged by Protagoras that 


unfortunately for us, in moments of temptation, know- 
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ledge is not the master but the slave of impulse and 
passion. The phenomenon, as explained by Brown, is 
referred to a well-known psychological law that, when 
of several notions, any one becomes peculiarly vivid, 
the rest fade both relatively and absolutely. Plato 
himself in the Philebus, and the second book of the 
Laws, gives an explanation of the phenomenon, sub- 
stantially similar. Just as in estimating distance, we 
are deceived in the case of very distant objects, so in 
judging of pleasures and pains we are liable to be 
deceived in two ways. All future pleasures and future 
pains appear diminished; and present pleasures dwarf 
the future pains with which they are contrasted. It is 
therefore evident, that Plato both saw and provided for 
the obvious objection from matter of fact to his theory 
of the rational nature of Virtue. In other words, no 
objection from experience can be urged against the 
doctrine, No one is willingly bad. But as exception 
has been taken to this doctrine by anti-Platonists, from 
Aristotle to Mr. Grote, it is worth while to consider 
Plato’s explicit statements on the point. 

In the Republic, III, 413., we are told that men 
change their views either éxovolws or dxovolws, and 
all changes of opinion which involve any sacrifice of 
truth come under the latfer category. Sir James 
Mackintosh states the doctrine thus, “every soul is 
unwillingly deprived of truth.” That “unwillingly” 
is a most inadequate rendering will clearly appear, if 
we study the list of causes which, in Plato’s opinion, 
impede truth. These causes are Persuasion, Forgetful- 
ness, Pain, Grief, Pleasure, and Fear. Now every act, 
done under the influence of any of these six causes, is 
said by Plato to be done dxoveiws. The man who 
yields to persuasion, “against his better judgment not 
convinced,” acts dxovoiws. The man who from any cause 
forgets his duty, acts dcovaiws. The man on the rack, 
who utters what is true or false, acts in each case 
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axovaiws. The man, who in an agony of grief, commits 
suicide, acts axovciws. The man, who begs for mercy, 
acts adxovoiws. And, finally, the man who is led astray 
by the inducements of pleasure, acts dxovoiws. 

To generalise :—the word d«ovoiws denotes any and 
all of the disturbing causes, which induce us to act — 
differently from what we should have done on a calm 
review of the whole of the case. The opposite state— 
acting éxovolws—is keeping steadily in view all the 
circumstances which serve as the final justification of 
our conduct. 

The distinction between the Motive, and the Justifi- 
cation of conduct has not been sufficiently attended to. 
In fact to understand any system of Ethics we ought 
to distinguish between three things, the Motive, the 
Criterion, and the final Justification, the Excusatto, 
or ’AvoAoyia of the agent to himself. For example, I 
see a man in distress: pity prompts: me to relieve him. 
Pity is the Motive. Have I acted right in so relieving 
him? I have, for I have increased the sum of happiness 
in the universe. This is the Criterion. But, why should 
I increase the sum of happiness? Because, says Plato, 
you thereby help to develope Intrinsic Justice : Intrinsic 
Justice is the justification. In other words, when we 
act éxovaiws, Motive, Criterion, and Justification are in 
harmony, though not identical. When we act dxoucias, 
they are incompatible. 

In the Laws, 860, sq., the same doctrine is presented 
to us, but from a different point of view. There, Plato 
is discussing the relation of Conduct to Legal Punish- 
ment. Howdoes the doctrine, that men are “unwillingly” 
bad, cohere with the right of the state to inflict punish- 
ment on them—Punishment, too, which varies according 
to circumstances, although all forbidden acts are all 
done equally dxovolws? In this way :—The Legislator 


‘regards conduct merely in its overt manifestations, and 


not in its intrinsic springs. From the Ethical or inner 
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point of view, all actions are, in Platonic language, 
just or unjust. The just bring their own reward: the 
unjust bring their own punishment. From the Legal or 
outward standing point, actions are regarded solely as 
producing damage or benefit. The division is a cross 
one, since an unjust act may produce benefit, and a 
just act may work damage. And Plato in specifying 
the motives, which may animate the damage-feasor, 
and which may consequently subject him to incon- 
venience at the hands of the Law, mentions Anger and 
Fear, Pleasure and Appetite, and Ignorance. But 
Ignorance is, as we have seen, either the absence of 
knowledge or the presence of positive delusion. Acts 
done from these motives, because they work harm, are 
punishable, but they are also unjust, because the 
inferior motives domineer over the higher; while acts 
done from the higher motives, though they may 
produce damage, are always just. And so far as they 
are unjust, they are all done d«ovaiws. This is the 
explanation of the so-called paradoxes of the Gorgias, 
over which the anti-Platonist imagines he gains such 
an easy victory. It is an easy victory, but it is not 
over Plato. ; 

One objection brought by Mr. Grote elsewhere 
remains to be considered with reference to the desire 
for Good. ‘A man sometimes desires what is good 
for others, sometimes what is evil for others, as the 
case may be. Plato’s observation cannot be admitted 
—that as to the will or desire all men are alike—one 
man is no better than another.” II. p. 13. 

Now, Plato is not considering what may be good for 
others, or the reverse, but insists that the ultimate end 
of all action must be either good or the lesser of two 
evils. Taking the most extreme case—Suicide in 
despair—even here the suicide proposes to himself a 
change of state, as he thinks that any thing is better 
than the present. He proposes to himself the lesser 
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evil and “jumps the life to come.” Whether he may 
injure himself or others, is a question of Means, but 
certainly not of End. 

But to apply the Law of Emotions to the question in 
dispute between Socrates and Protagoras:—The four 
ethical qualities, Prudence, Temperance, Justice, and 
Holiness, are in their essence Knowledge or Science. 
The point is therefore narrowed to this; Is Fortitude 
Knowledge or Science? 360. B. Now the factis, that 
both the coward and the brave man feel fear, but each 
is afraid of a different thing. The brave man dreads 
dishonour; he is afraid of being afraid: but the coward 
is SO Overcome by present danger, that the dread of 
subsequent dishonour fades away. Cowardice is there- 
fore essentially of the nature of Ignorance, as previously 
described, that is the presence of an impression at 
variance with ultimate reality. But if Ignorance, so 
understood, is of the essence of Cowardice, its opposite 
Knowledge must be of the essence of Fortitude. 
Fortitude, therefore, is not of a different essence from 
that of the other virtues. 

But if Knowledge is of the essence of the fractional 
parts of Virtue, Knowledge must be of the essence 
of the integral whole—Virtue. And that Vzrfue 1s 
Knowledge is the positive result of the Protagoras. 

But if Virtue be Knowledge, Virtue in Platonic 
phrase is essentially one. The meaning of this propo- 
sition requires some attention. 

Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, and Justice (one 
aspect of which is Holiness) are qualities co-existing 
so inseparably that we cannot apprehend any one 
without apprehending the rest. This can be proved. 
Before, however, we proceed to the proof, it may be 
observed that Holiness bears the same relation to God 
that Justice does toman. Hence to prevent unnecessary 
complication, the term Justice will be used asa genus, 
which includes both Justice Proper and Holiness. 
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The proof, that the four ethical qualities coexist 
inseparably, rests on a fact which is the foundation 
of Plato’s Ethics. The fact is complex, namely that 
Reason foresees consequences, while Appetite altogether 
ignores them. From this fact, which is part of every- 
body’s experience, Plato concludes that, while it is the 
function of reason to direct appetite, by pointing out 
consequences, it is not the function of appetite to direct 
Reason, as it can point out no consequences. This is 
all we require. Plato makes no assumption of Final 
Causes, nor any appeal to the obnoxious “ought,” 
which so provoked Bentham. Plato insists only on a 
single fact which every human being admits more or 
less in practice, and which no one attempts to deny in 
theory. And this fact yields on analysis the four 
inseparable qualities. 

Because;—a thing directing implies a thing directed, 
and a relation between the two as directing and directed. 
The three moments are therefore inseparable, any given 
one implying the other two: 

In the present case, the thing directing is Reason, 
and the thing directed is Appetite. Now, Reason 
directing Appetite is the ethical quality PRUDENCE. 

But Appetite looks two ways. On the one side, it 
regards outer objects; on the other, the Agent’s self. 
Now Appetite directed by reason and looking outwards 
is the ethical quality FORTITUDE ; and Appetite directed 
by Reason and looking inward is the ethical quality 
TEMPERANCE. 

If the reader will recollect that the object-matter of 
Fortitude is, in Plato, not merely danger, but pleasure, 
in a word, all bodily states, and that these latter 
comprehend not merely the actual objects of the 
senses, but the whole aggregate of rights and duties 
founded thereon, he will see that Directed Appetite 
covers all the duties we owe to Man. That is 
to say the Directing Reason is Prudence, and the 
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directed Appetite is, at once, Fortitude on the outside. 
or Temperance on the inside. That Fortitude has for 
its object not merely pain but pleasure, is expressly 
taught in the Laches, the Republic and the Laws, while 
legal and social rights and duties are classed with 
bodily states in the Republic and the Phedo. P2. 66,c. 

Now, in the Republic, as we have seen, Justice is 
defined as the Due Division of Energy or Labour. But 
if reason directs and if appetite is. directed thereby, 
each portion of the microcosm discharges its special 
function. Hence in such a state of things, the man 
acts in accordance with the Division of Labour. Justice 
therefore is but another name for the organisation and 
interdependence of Prudence, Temperance, and Forti- 


- tude. And any one of these implies the rest. 


The only difference between Justice and Virtue is 
that Virtue expresses Prudence, Temperance, and 
Fortitude, in their convergence to unity, while Justice 
expresses the same qualities. in their divergence to 
triplicity. The notions are equivalent, but not identical ; 
Virtue is a Whole, and Justice is the Sum of Parts. 

Plato’s use of the term Fortitude must. be attended 
to. In the Laws, his latest. composition, not only is 
his extension of the term repeated, but the superior 
importance of steadiness in the face of pleasure to 
steadiness in the face of danger insisted on by the 
Athenian and admitted by his Spartan and Cretan 
friends. Legg. 633, d. e. 

It will be also seen, that Protagoras draws the same 
distinction between true courage and mere animal 
dash, which is insisted on in the Republic. and the 
Laws. He admits that science conduces to courage, 
but denies their identity. Now Plato in making know- 
ledge the essence of courage, implicitly asserts that, in 
that case, courage must consist in being able to balance 
advantages and disadvantages in the midst of disturbing 
influences; and, as in his opinion, pleasure is a much 
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more fruitful source of aberration than pain, Courage 
if scientific, must be able to compute the value of the 
various items of pleasure as well as of pain, and the 
fact, urged by Protagoras that many men have every 
vice save cowardice, need not cause any embarrassment. 
Protagoras to use a convenient distinction is talking of 
material virtue—of acts done from every motive but the 
best. Plato is talking of formal virtue—of acts done 
from no motive, but the best; and done with full 
consciousness of what we are about, that is, in his 
technical language, done scientifically— on grounds 
which we can and do set before ourselves, and, at least, 
defend in the eyes of others. But such scientific and 
formal virtue must be in one sense utilitarian: it must 
deal with consequences and effects of various kinds. 
And if we once admit the consideration of any conse- 
quences, we must in reason admit all. In this way 
again, utilitarian virtue must be one. It can be hardly 
necessary to point out that utilitarianism means the 
consideration of consequences, and must be carefully 
distinguished from the Greatest Happiness Principle, 
with which its connexion is purely accidental. 

These considerations give us the key to the classifi- 
cation of the modes of virtue in the Laws. First comes 
Prudence, the directing reason. Second, a temperate 
habit of soul, Temperance, the directed appetite in its 
inner relation to the directing Reason. Third, Justice 
not without Fortitude —appetite on its two sides 
harmonised with the directing reason. And, fourthly, 
Courage — Fortitude — directed appetite looking out- 
wards. The minor dialogue, the Laches, will be found 
in harmony with this account of Platonic Virtue, 
Fortitude, and does not require separate consideration. 

The original question started in the Protagoras of 
the teachableness of Virtue has been touched on in 
the chapter on the Republic. But, before leaving the 
Protagoras, it may be as well to point out the harmony 
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of its digressions with the main body of Platonic 
teaching. 

The introduction insists on two points familiar to 
the student of Plato. First, that the sophist must aim 
at some specific or definite end. That is, every art or 
science aims at something definite, there being no such 
thing 2% rerum naturé as an art or science abstracted 
from particular matter, although sciences may have 
different values. 311, 312. cf. 318. 

The second point insisted on in the introduction, is 
the paramount importance of all that relates to soul, 
the final recipient and assimilator of doctrine, whether 
for good or ill. 312—314. This point is identical with 
the main thesis of the Gorgias. 

In the mythe related by Protagoras, we find three 
Platonic points. First, the priority, both substantive 
and logical, of the divine to the human element : Second, 
the affinity of man to God: and Third, the right of 
society, coeval with its structure and necessary to its 
preservation, of visiting with the extreme penalty all 
open and avowed teaching which tends to subvert it. 
This last is the more remarkable, as the two ends of 
human punishment are clearly pointed out in this 
dialogue, namely the reformation of the offender and 
the example to others. There is therefore no anta- 
gonism between the doctrine of the Protagoras as to 
the uses of Punishment and the tenth book of the Laws. 

In the exposition of the Verses of Simonides, besides 
the obvious use of the digression as ad absurdum of the 
way, in which books are quoted without the slightest 
notice of the context, or obvious drift of the composition, 
the following points occur. The affinity of Like to. 
Like, the importance of which principle in the Platonic 
Metaphysics and Ethics is evident both in the Platonic 
Dialogues and in Aristotle’s criticisms. The Principle 
of Contradiction is applied (340) according to its proper 
function, as set forth in the Sophistes. Vice is identi- 
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fied with Ignorance, that is, in other words, No one is 
willingly bad. 345. 

It is interesting too to observe, that Crete and 
Lacedemon are, as usual, accredited with superior 
wisdom ; and the eminence of women in philosophy is 
pointed out. 340—342. d. 

But with the artistic excellencies or defects of the 
Protagoras, we are not at all concerned. The object 
of this chapter was to prove the unity, in Plato’s 
Opinion, of Virtue, and to shew how far matter-of-fact 
was any real objection to the great principle not only 
true in speculation, but fruitful in Charity—No one is 
willingly bad. 


III. 
THE MENO. 


The ethical question discussed in the Meno is, in 
part, similar to that which occupies the Protagoras. 
Meno asks, Is Virtue the result of Teaching? If not, 
is it the result of Practice ? Or, does it come by Nature? 
Or, in what other way? The Dialogue shall, accordingly, 
be considered in its obvious relation to the Protagoras, 
without touching on the metaphysical portion, which 
deals with the Immortality of the Soul, and the famous 
doctrine of Reminiscence. Both topics have, however, 
an ethical significance. . 

Socrates commences by saying, just as he does in 
the Symposium, 199, e., the Gorgias, 448, e., the Re- 
public, 354, b., and the Phedrus, 237, c. d., that we 
must first see what a thing is, before we trace out its 
consequences. For, unless we know what a thing is 
by itself, we cannot possibly know if any given predi- 
cate applies to it, or not. 

Meno- then declares that all human beings—man, 
woman and child, old and young, bond and free—have, 
each and all, their own peculiar Virtue. That, con- 
sequently, Virtue in general is relative to the several 
different objects, which the several differences in the 
respective modes of life point out, as suited to each 
individual. Thus, the Virtue of a freeman consists in 
serving the state, and in being able to protect himself 
and his friends, and to keep down his opponents. The 
Virtue of a woman consists in looking after the house, 
and in obedience to her husband. And so, of the other 
positions in life. 

Socrates replies by showing, that although the 
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occasions, which call for the exercise of Virtue, may, 
and do, vary from case to case, and from calling to 
calling, yet that in every exercise of Virtue we find 
two qualities at work. By the one, the Agent regulates 
his own conduct in relation to himself. This quality 
is Temperance. By the other, the Agent regulates his 
conduct towards others. This quality is Justice. Now, 
if Temperance and Justice are found universally present 
in Virtuous conduct, and if Virtuous conduct is of the 
essence of Goodness, all human beings are good in 
and through Temperance and Justice. Since, then, 
all human beings are good in and through the same 
qualities, it is not correct to distinguish the Virtue, 
say, of a woman from the Virtue of aman. And from 
the discussion, as far as it has gone, we may infer that 
Virtue implies, in every case, a certain regulation of 
conduct, in regard to ourselves and others. 

Meno, then, offers the following definition :—Virtue 
is the desire for what is good, coupled with the ability 
to secure it. 77. 

To this Socrates objects, that no one desires Evil 
for its own sake: that, in a word, no one is willingly 
bad. The definition, then, must be modified in this 
way: the desire for what is good being equal and con- 
stant in all men, men can only differ in their ability to 
secure what is good. If then the ability to secure what 
is good be the variable in each case, and if the faculties 
by which Virtue works be Temperance and Justice, 
and if Temperance and Justice be fractions of Virtue, 
we must conclude that Virtue is the ability to secure 
good by means of Temperance and Justice—by means 
of Temperance, as regards ourselves, and by means of 
Justice, as regards others. But, as Temperance and 
Justice are each a fraction of Virtue, the conclusion 
amounts to this, that if we have the fraction Temper- 
ance, we have the integer Virtue; and that if, on the 
other hand, we have the other fraction, Justice, we 
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have the same integer, Virtue. Thus, in each case, 
the Part is the Whole. The apparent absurdity is 
obviated by the previous account of the convergence of 
the ethical qualities to Virtue, and the divergence of 
Virtue to these same qualities. ame. pp. 23-4. 

Socrates repeats his apothegm, that we ought to 
know What Virtue is, before we enquire, if it admits 
of being taught. But in the absence of anything better, 
he proceeds to deal with the question by the following 
provisional method. 

If Virtue be a psychical quality, Virtue must either 
admit of being taught, or not. Now all Science admits 
of being taught. If, then, Virtue is Science, Virtue 
admits of being taught; and, if Virtue is not Science, 
Virtue, says Plato, does not admit of being taught. 
Science, therefore, and whatever is teachable are, in 
Plato’s opinion, convertible. Jeno. 87, c. But, as the 
major is admitted, the question is narrowed to this, Is 
Virtue Science? And this question is determined in 
the affirmative in the Protagoras. 

The argument in favour of this conclusion is given 
in the Meno, 87, c.—8g, a., much more briefly, but 
more generally. As follows :—Virtue is a good thing, 
and what is good, is beneficent. Now, nothing is in 
itself either beneficent or maleficent, but attracts either 
predicate, according as it is used rightly or wrongly. 
But the right use of anything involves Knowledge— 
Prudence—¢povnots—as its prerequisite. Hence, Virtue 
is, either partially or totally, Knowledge—Prudence— 
gpovnots. But this gives us the negative result, that 
Virtue does not come by Nature, that is, in the ordinary 
course of the untutored development of the human 
being. 

The question, What is the Genesis of the Moral 
Notions, has engrossed a large portion of modern 
speculation. It is the mode of stating the great 
problem of ethical psychology most familiar to the 
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.modern reader. And, yet, this mode of stating the 
question exactly inverts Plato’s conception of the 
problem. 

In this way:— According to Plato, the ethical 
faculty, ¢povnass, is one whose working is automatic— 
for it is intuitive Reason—and whose inherent activity 
is always at far, although its movements may be 
impeded by certain obstructions. The tendency of 
modern speculation—which has received its impetus 
from Aristotle, rather than from Plato—is to regard 
the moral principle as a resultant of counteracting 
pressures, one of which can only gain in force what 
the other loses. The preponderant habit, whether 
virtuous or vicious, grows gradually stronger, until 
the counteracting force is reduced practically to zero. 
Now, Plato would admit that the disturbing force may 
vary in intensity, from complete preponderance to 
practical non-entity; he would likewise admit that 
the various perturbations owe their strength to habit ; 
but he would at the same time maintain that the 
mischief is altogether due to the obstacles which 
impede the working of the moral faculty, and not to 
any weakness either natural or acquired in the faculty 
itself. The strong man is there in all his strength, but 
he is bound hand and foot. Ethical training is, conse- 
quently, according to Plato, a process of removing the 
obstacles to the working of the moral faculty. Ethical 
training, therefore, must consist in minimizing the 
influence of the Senses—including in the latter term, 
not only their immediate objects, but also the mental 
notions attached thereto, such as Property, &c., and all 
other Rights and Duties, legal, social, and political. 
Ethical efficiency is, consequently, in the present state 
of things, at its height, when ethical training has 
reduced to a minimum the effect of all sensuous objects. 
And so, conversely, the worst state of the ethical 
subject is when habits of indulgence have maximized 
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sensual influences. In either case, the terms body or 
senses must, as has been observed, be understood to 
comprehend, not only all the objects of the appetites, 
but also all the rights and duties, to which they give 
rise—in a word, all things in relation to the senses. 

The objections to the doctrine, that Virtue is Science, 
raised in the end of the Meno, need not detain us long. 
It will be observed, that they consist in the statement 
of what is a pure matter of fact—a matter of fact too, 
which may be easily prevented. The matter of fact is 
this, that if Virtue admitted of being taught, there 
would be professors and students of Virtue—the very 
objection urged against Protagoras by Secrates. Now 
Protagoras, as we have seen, denies the alleged fact; 
and even granting its truth, it amounts merely to this, 
that no expert m ethical training had as yet appeared. 
But the author of the Republic and the Laws.would be 
the last man to be hampered by the favourite argument 
of the foes to improvement in all ages—that what:has 
never been, can, therefore, never be. And the splendid 
contributions to civilization made by Plato, Aristotle, 
Zeno, and Epicurus, and their illustrious and zealous 
successors—contributions to which we owe nearly all 
that redeems modern thought from what is abject and 
sentimental—have happily enabled ws to see that the 
objection no lenger holds. 


IV. 
THE GORGIAS. 


The Gorgias is divided into three parts: 

I. The argument with Gorgias. 447— 460. 

II. The argument with Polus. 460—481 and 

III. The argument with Callicles. 481—523. 

I. The argument with Gorgias is to this effect :— 
The question proposed is, What is Rhetoric? 448. Now 
every art deals more or less with words; and words in 
turn deal with the subject-matter of the particular art 
in question. 450. Rhetoric, consequently, deals with 
words, but what is its object? To produce persuasion, 
and that, too, in the most important matters, Justice, 
and its opposite, Injustice. But, as the Rheterician is 
a skilled expert, his business must be about what he 
thoroughly understands, and so he must know what 
Justice is. He will then do no injustice; he will not 
make injustice the ultimate end of his Rhetoric, 460, e. 
But this conclusion is at variance with a previous 
statement made by Gorgias, that Rhetoric sometimes 
produces injustice, 456, c. d. These two statements 
Socrates is unable to reconcile, for according to him, 
the Rhetorician, if he knows what justice is, cannot 
but do justice. 461. This is of course in other words 
the famous doctrine, No one is willingly bad. 

II. Polus then takes up the argument, and eulogises 
Rhetoric as a means of obtaining power. In answer, 
Socrates draws a distinction between arts which do 
permanent good, and those which produce temporary 
pleasure. Man consists of body and soul, and there 
are arts especially adapted to the requirements of each. 
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Now the arts, which do the bedy permanent good, are 
Gymnastic and Medicine, the former increasing its 
strength, and the latter removing disease. The art, 
which ameliorates the soul is Legislation, or the art 
of positive morality. All these do permanent good, 
but unhappily each is attended by a base counterfeit. 
Thus, Gymnastic and Medicine, which do permanent 
good, are counterfeited by Cosmetique and Gastronomy, 
which produce only temporary pleasure, while Sophistic, 
to which Rhetoric is an ancillary, apes Legislation, as 
a teacher of morality. Now things relatively to our 
volitions are either good, bad, or indifferent; and it is 
obvious that what is good only can be the ultimate 
End or scope of human action; whilst the bad or the 
indifferent is only sought as a step or Means to what 
is good. 468. To the statement, therefore, of Polus, 
that Rhetoricians, like despots, can do what they 
please, Socrates demurs. Rhetoricians de, indeed, 
what they /zke, but not what they wz//, since no one is 
willingly bad. Mere power, as such, therefore, cannot 
be praised; on the contrary an unjust use of power is 
the object, not of envy, as Plato asserts, but of com- 
passion. 469. That is, as Socrates explains, of the 
two, the doer of wrong is mere truly deserving of 
compassion than the sufferer of wrong, and if it were 
necessary for hima, Socrates, to choose between doing 
and suffering wrong, he would prefer the latter. He 
also points out, that the wrong deer, the proper object 
of compassion, may be quite unaware of his wretched 
state. 464. 471. 

Polus, on the contrary, attributes the unenviable lot 
of the wrong-doer solely to his liability to punishment 
at the hands of his fellow-men, who would eagerly 
commit the very act for which they punish him, if sure 
of impunity, and who ‘all envy his conduct while they 
visit it with punishment. ‘The usurer hangs the 
cozener.” | 
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In other words, according to Socrates, if we do harm 
to others, we do thereby greater harm to ourselves, 
even if we be guaranteed complete impunity. According 
to Polus, if we do harm to others, the only possible 
harm to ourselves is our liability to retaliation at the 
hands of others. It is obvious, the question between 
Socrates and Polus is that, which is the Main Thesis of 
the Republic, that Injustice is undesirable, principally 
because of its effects, in the first instance, on the Agent 
himself. Socrates thus lays down a proposition, which 
Polus accepts as a fair statement of the point at issue, 
namely, that Wrong-doers are wretched; but that 
Wrong-doers, who are punished are still less wretched 
than those whe are not. As a logical test of argument, 
Socrates likewise insists, that no inconsistency can 
follow from Truth. But if inconsistency does not follow 
from truth, consistency cannot follow from falsehood. 
Consequently, inconsistency is a proof of the falsehood 
of the doctrine from which it flows. The inconsistency 
in the present case Socrates elicits as follows: 

To suffer wrong, is, according to Polus, worse than 
to do wrong; but to do wrong, involves more Dispro- 
portion. If so, says Socrates, doing wrong must surpass 
suffering wrong, either in positive temporary pain; or 
in permanent evil; or in both, 475, b. c. But doing 
wrong does not surpass suffering wrong in positive 
pain, and so does not surpass it in both. Therefore, to 
do wrong surpasses suffering wrong in some kind of 
undesirable quality, since it involves more Disproportion. 
475, Cc. Seo far is the first point proved. 

The notion Disproportion will be at once understood 
by the student of Butler. “The nature of man is 
adapted to some course of action or other. Upon 
comparing some actions with this nature, they appear 
suitable and correspondent to it: from comparison of 
other actions with the same nature, there arises to 
our view some unsuitableness or disproportion. The 
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correspondence of actions to the nature of the agent, 
renders them natural; their disproportion to it, un- 
natural. That an action is correspondent to the nature 
of the agent, does not arise from its being agreeable 
to the principle, which happens to be the strongest; 
for it may be so, and yet be quite disproportionate to 
the nature of the agent. The correspondence, therefore, 
or disproportion, arises from somewhat else. This can be 
nothing but a difference in nature and kind (altogether 
distinct from strength) between the inward principles. 
Some, then, are in nature and kind superior to others. 
And the correspondence arises from the action being 
conformable to the higher principle; and the un- 
suitableness, from its being contrary to it.” That is, 
suffering wrong is contrary to man’s sensibility; doing 
wrong is contrary to man’s nature considered as a 
whole—the sum of parts, in mutual correlation and 
in subordination to the whole. This notion of a whole, 
at once profound and exact, is one of the many forms 
ef ancient thought, which Butler has the merit of 
appreciating. A Whole is not a bundle of parts, it is 
an arrangement of parts, according to their fitness to 
one another, and to the end or function of the whole. 
The second branch of the question is. then discussed. 
Socrates maintains, that if you are guilty of wrong, it 
is better to suffer punishment than not; and this Polus 
denies. Socrates argues, it is better to suffer punish- 
ment, because the patient may thereby be reformed, 
and so far receive benefit; and the test of the efficacy 
of the punishment is the reformation of the offender, 
477. a. This reformation is. brought about by the 
removal of Injustice, adicia, and Injustice is the pre- 
ponderance of the lower elements in the inner life— 
the Disproportion of Butler. Hence, then, just as with 
regard to the body, the best thing is never to be sick 
at all, and, if sick, the best thing is, to get well as soon 
as possible ; so the most happy man is he, who neither 
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commits injustice, nor suffers it; but, if he is unhappy 
enough to commit injustice, the next best thing is to be 
reformed, 478. e. Hence, then, as has been pointed 
out in the section on the Republic, it is most unfair to 
represent Plato as teaching that the just man, say in 
prison, is absolutely happy. All Plato says, is, that 
the just man, in suffering wrong, is better off in his 
own opinion than in inflicting it—than the successful 
criminal—that Socrates in prison would not, if he had 
the chance, change places with Archelaus, the murderer 
and tyrant. 469. 473. 478. e. This is virtually admitted 
by Mr. Mill when he points out that most people would 
prefer being Socrates to being a pig, though the pig 
has fewer troubles. Utslitarianism. Plato asserts, that 
the state of the good man in trouble is comparative. 
Plato’s critics insist, that the just man’s happiness is 
absolute, that he is vex dentque regum, without reserva- 
tion. And to put his conclusion in a clear though 
paradoxical form, Plato declares that a revengeful 
enemy will, if wise, endeavour to prevent his foe from 
making atonement, and thus exclude him from all the 
benefits of Reformation, 481, b.; just as Hamlet will 
not kill his uncle at his prayers, for fear he would be 
the means of sending to heaven the murderer of his 
father. And here closes the argument with Polus. 

It is evident that the point upheld by Socrates 
ayainst Polus, when stated in modern language, will 
be admitted at once—that a wrong action is wrong, 
not only for its overt consequences upon others, but 
still more for its intrinsic effects on the wrong-doer 
himself. In metaphorical language, as the agent is 
the producer of conduct, and as his inner organisation 
is the only machinery for the production of conduct, 
any thing, that impairs the working-efficiency of the 
machine, stops vo ¢anfo all further production. A 
couple of quotations will make Plato’s meaning plain. 
«Formed character is valued, because in feelings and 
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in conduct, habit is the only thing which imparts 
certainty ; and it is, because of the importance to others 
of being able to rely absolutely on one’s feelings and 
conduct, and to one’s self of being able to rely on one’s 
own, that the will to do right ought to be cultivated 
into habitual independence. In other words the state 
of the will is a means to good.” Uvtl:tarzanism, p. 60. 
This view will not be denied by the disciples of one 
school of Ethics, nor the following by, perhaps, those 
of any: “The light of the body is the eye; if, therefore, 
thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of 
light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall 
be full of darkness. If, therefore, the light that is in 
thee be darkness, how great is that darkness ?”’ 

The darkness of the eye, the depraved will, Plato 
describes by the metaphorical term disease. Mr. Grote, 
as cited before, argues that if there be disease, there 
must be pain. That there is no pain, is expressly 
stated by Plato; and its absence is, he says, 

The flattering unction 
Which will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
While rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen. 

III. Plato is. quite aware of the consequences in- 
volved in his paradox, that Punishment is desirable: 
that life, if his theory is true, is turned upside down. 
Now, it may be observed, that punishment, from his 
point of view, is only desirable, if it produces refor- 
mation in the wrong-doer—if, like medicine, it is the 
least of evils. Upon this point, the Gorgias and the 
Protagoras and the Laws (728) are at one. 

But Callicles professes to discover a verbal fallacy 
in the argument: when we Say, it is worse to do wrong 
than to suffer it, worse is used in two different senses. 
‘Worse sometimes means What is Worse in a state of 
Nature; and sometimes What is Worse by positive 
Law, because it involves punishment. Law and Nature 
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are thus opposed, 482, as Law is devised to protect 
the weak against Nature, t.e. the Prudence and Courage 
of the strong. For Nature, that is Impulse unrestrained 
by Law, leads the strong to oppress the weak, “the 
better the worse.’ What then, says Socrates, do we 
mean by The Better? If we mean superior in force, 
then the assertion of Callicles. is. not true, for then, in 
respect of strength, the Many are superior to.the Few. 
This Callicles will not allow to be his meaning. But 
if the Few are to rule the Many, it must be because the 
Few are more prudent or more wise. Callicles: is 
inclined to give as a. definition of superiority, Wisdom 
and Courage in political life 491; and those, who have 
an excess of these qualities, ought to be paramount. 
Socrates then asks, Over whom are they to be para- 
mount? over themselves, or over others: over others, 
certainly, and not themselves, says Callicles. Over 
themselves certainly, rejoins Socrates, over their own 
pleasures and desires 491, d.e. No, says Callicles, 
Prudence and Courage enable a man to advance him- 
self and his friends, and are thus good to himself and 
them. But Justice and Temperance are good to-others 
only, and are esteemed by them, because they com- 
pensate for their own Imprudence and Cowardice, 
492. This, substantially, is the view of the moral 
qualities which is se clearly set forth by Mr. James 
Mill. ‘The actions from which men. derive advantage 
have all been classed under four titles—Prudence, 
Fortitude, Justice, Beneficence. When those names 
are applied to our own acts, the first two, Prudent and 
Brave, express acts which are useful to ourselves in the 
first instance, the latter two, Just and Beneficent, express 
acts which are useful fo others in the first instance. It 
is further to be remarked, that those acts of ours, which 
are primarily useful to ourselves, are secondarily useful 
to others; and those which are primarily useful to 
others, are secondarily useful to ourselves. Thus it 
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is by our own Prudence and Fortitude that we are best 
‘enabled to do acts of Justice and Beneficence to others. 
-And it is by acts of Justice and Beneficence to others, 


that we best dispose them toe do similar acts to us.” 
James Mill, Analyses, XXIII. and Ed. 

Callicles continues :—If Prudence and Wisdom be 
the means, pointed out by the light of nature, for securing 
our own good, and if Temperance and Justice be not 


“means to our own good, but means to the good of 


others, it follows that Happiness consists in our 
attaining the objects indicated by Prudence and 
Courage, as suited to our wants. Happiness as it 
consists in satisfying wants, implies, in other words, 


- an antecedent uneasiness and a consequent gratification. 


And here the question discussed in the Protagoras crops 
up again. Is Good anything more than the allaying 
of uneasiness? Is there any pleasure which is not 
good? This is the issue between Socrates and Callicles. 

If, then, Pleasure and Good are identical, and 
if Pleasure and Good consist in satisfying wants, 
Prudence, Knowledge, and Courage, not being actual 
gratifications of antecedent wants, are not good. That 
Prudence, Knowledge, and Courage, are not good, 
Socrates denies, and then proceeds to make out his 
case by the following arguments :— 

Good and Evil are contraries, 495, e., and we cannot 
have two contraries at the same time. Consequently, 
if we can find things, which we can both possess and 
get rid of, in the same time, it is evident that the things, 
we thus. simultaneously have and lose, cannot be 
Good and Evil, respectively, 496, c- . 

Now, it is possible to feel pleasuye and pain at the 
same time—to feel, for example, the pangs of hunger, 
and the satisfaction of allaying them with food; and 
so of our other bodily wants. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the pains of Vacuity, and the pleasures of Repletion 
are not Evil and Good, respectively. 496. d 
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This argument will perhaps appear to the modern 
reader a mere verbal subtlety; but the distinction, on 
which Socrates insists, lies at the root of the Platonic 
Metaphysics. It involves the point discussed in the 
present day, Whether the Egois anything more than 
a case of the universal law of Causation—Whether “ the 
restless whirling mass of cares, anxieties, affections, 
hopes and griefs, that make up the living man,” are 
the results, and the results only—of organisation, or 
Whether they centre in something, which is unchanged 
amidst the turmoil, which surrounds it: Whether we are, 
with Hume, to extend Berkeley’s argument against 
Matter to Mind; or to admit, with Mr. Mill, that mind 
is something more than a series, that it is a series 
which can take cognisance of itself, 

| With large discourse 
Looking before and after. 

For, if the formula of our higher life be Pleasure 
and Pain, and if Pleasure and Pain be Vacuity and 
Repletion, then the Heraclitan Flux—the causation of 
Hume, Brown, and Mill—is the law of entire being. 
And against this law in its application to mind, Plato’s 
whole philosophy, Ethical and Metaphysical, was one 
persistent protest. 

But, if there be anything in our individuality, which 
is permanent and unchanged, and so contrasted with 
the ever changing succession of bodily states, it is 
probable, that the objects of the non-transient element 
are non-transient likewise. Hence, the argument of. 
Socrates amounts to this:—If there be any thing 
non-transient, the philosophy of the Transient—that 
philosophy which in the present day resolves Psy- 
chology into Physiology—is not true, for it is not 
thorough-going, as it claims to be. For, as Socrates 
argues, Pleasure and Pain are processes of Vacuity 
and Repletion, and these not only may, but must, 
co-exist in Time. On the other hand, Good and Evil 
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are not processes, but states of mind in its ulterior 
development; and these are incompatible at the same 
moment. The ulterior states, then, Moral Good and 
Evil, are not of the same order as Vacuity and Reple- 
tion. There is, therefore, something for which the Law 
of Vacuity and Repletion does not account. 

What, then, is the relation of Physiology to Psy- 
chology? Dr. Maudsley says, “Few, if any, will now 
be found to deny, that with each display of mental 
power, there are correlative changes in the material 
substratum; that every phenomenon of mind is the 
result, as manifest energy, of some change, molecular, 
chemical, or vital, in the nervous elements of the brain.” 
The Physiology and Pathology of Mind, p. 42. 2nd Ed. 
But, granting that every step, in the correlative changes 
of the nervous elements, were so exactly ascertained, 
that, given any one set of nervous antecedents, we could 
infallibly predict the corresponding mental consequents, 
the Materialist could not, on the principles of the most 
advanced physical Philosophy, make good his case. 
In Physics, at all events, Hume’s view of causation is 
admitted—we can never, in the absence of positive 
experience, argue that a Cause is like its Effect, or that 
an Effect is like its Cause. We can never argue, that 
the mental consequent is a mode of molecular or 
chemical, or vital change. We can, in Mr. Mill’s ° 
language, prove only zzvarzadle, and not, as is required, 
unconditional, sequence between mind and nervous 
change. To prove the latter, we should first isolate 
the mental consequent and the nervous antecedent, 
and, even then, we should have to try every possible 
antecedent, until we had exhausted creation. Then, 
if nothing but nervous change was followed by mental 
products, we could say, that nervous change is fhe 
cause of the Ego, but not till then. But, even then, 
to infer that, because the nervous change was the cause, 
its effect therefore resembled it, would be contrary to 
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all modern thought. There is, moreover, another objec- 
tion. The Physiologist proceeds by observation and 
experiment. Experiment, obviously, is only a more 
delicate and rigorous mode of observation. The micro- 
scope appeals to the eye, and so of other instruments. 
They all appeal to the various senses, that is, to the 
sensations of the Experimenter. But, that the greater 
portion of the sensations, which make up the so-called 
External World, is produced by subjective modifications 
is admitted by the majority of educated people; and 
the Berkeleian insists that the whole is due to the action 
of mind, or minds. Moreover, if we could construct a 
Frankenstein, and, at a particular moment, the Hifeless 
strueture were animated with the individuality and 
genius of Shakespeare or of Plato, we could not be sure 
that we had excluded that, which one sehool alleges to 
be invisible and incorporeal, and which. no physical test 
has been hitherto able to detect. For, some one given 
‘state of the organism, and no other, may, for anything 
we can tell to the contrary, attract the Ego, and the 
most ultra-spiritualist may, without danger to. his 
system, admit Dr. Maudsley’s proposition in its. fullest 
extent. 

The same misapprehension of the true bearing of 
Physiology embittered recent discussions on the Origin 
- of Man. On both sides, it was apparently conceded, 
that the existence of a Soul, peculiar to man, was 
incompatible with his development from species, less 
highly organized. But, surely, as far as mere Logzc, 
apart from evidence, is concerned, both sides were 
wrong. There is no more feculzar difficulty in conceiving 
the spiritual being housed in the more developed Gorilla, 
than in postulating the special creation of entirely new 
tenements for the Souls of Men. For, the union of 
Soul and Body is equally incomprehensible, on either 
hypothesis. Of course, the Jogzc of the discussion has 
nothing to do with the evzdence alleged on either side. 
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The argument against Materialism is, so far, negative 
only. It may be alleged that, for all that, the Ego or 
Mind may be a result of organism. True. But, then 
comes in the positive evidence furnished by Introspec- 
tion, by what is commonly called Consciousness. What 
I perceive, I perceive as visible and solid. I, who 
perceive, am presented to myself, as non-visible and 
non-solid. I sum the first set of predicates, and call the 
whole Material. I sum the latter, and call, with at least 
equal grounds, the whole non-material, or _ Immaterial. 
Mind is, therefore, immaterial, as far as Consciousness 
testifies, and no Physiology can prove it the reverse. 
It must be recollected, that, to call the Ego immaterial, 
does not of necessity attribute nobler qualities to mind 
than to body, nor does it imply immortality. At the 
same time, the immateriality of Mind is a strong 
argument against all modes of destruction, which act 
by decomposition. 

But against the-method of seélf-observation, M. Comte 
directs a dilemma: “In order to observe, your intellect 
must pause from activity; yet it is this very activity 
you want to observe. If you cannot effect the pause, 
you cannot observe; if you do effect it, there is nothing 
to observe.” But this Dilemma, like most others, can 
be very easily evaded. It quite ignores the existence 
of such a faculty as Memory. How do I know that the 
food I enjoy to-day is more palatable than what I had 
yesterday? By Memory. Does M. Comte’s dilemma 
induce a physician to reject the description of sensations, 
which his patient felt the night before? And why not? 
Simply because the Physician trusts in introspection, 
as registered by Memory, and whatever incredulity he 
feels is due to distrust, not of consciousness, but of the 
patient’s powers of observation. That the results of 
Introspection differ, renders Psychology more difficult, 
but certainly not chimerical. 

And now to apply these considerations : _—If, as 
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Plato thinks, we can discover a non-transient element . 
in the Ego, the reality of that permanence is as 
much a fact as the reality of the nervous organism, by 
which the Materialist explains it away. Nay, an 
Idealist would add, that there is more evidence for the 
former than the latter. | 

To resume :—Good things are good by the presence 
of Goodness; and in the same way, Pleasure is caused 
by the presence of Pleasant qualities: now, as both 
the prudent and the imprudent man, the brave man 
and the coward, are susceptible of pleasure and of 
pain, it would follow, that if pleasure and good are 
identical, these people, so far as they receive pleasure 
or pain in equal degrees, are equally good or bad, 
499. b. We must, then, draw a distinction between 
pleasures, which are beneficial and those, which are not 
—that is between those, which, produce some permanent 
advantage, and those, which produce mere temporary 
gratification—a distinction insisted on in the Republic, 
the Protagoras and the Philebus. But if pleasures 
differ thus in kind, we require Science to discover 
their properties and to tabulate them, according to 
their respective utilities. And the relation of Science 
to Virtue has been already discussed in the Pro- 
tagoras. | 

We have now, says Socrates, established an incon- 
sistency between the doctrine that it is good to satisfy 
all our desires, and the doctrine that it is good to 
satisfy some only. And the inconsistency thus evolved 
from the thorough-going doctrine of Callicles, shows 
that is not true. But if we are to gratify some desires 
only, we must put in requisition the ascetic qualities, 
Temperance and Justice, to temper the outward ten- 
dencies of the non-ascetic qualities, Courage and 
Wisdom. Hence, then, the task of the Ethical Expert, 
whether private or public—the virtuous individual, or 
the wise politician—is to produce Harmony and Order 
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in the body ethical or politic; and thus bring the 
Microcosm into harmony with the all-pervading law 
of Order, which rules the Universe. Nay more, even 
in the non-ascetic Virtues, whose direct tendency is 
outwards— Wisdom (dpovnois) and Courage—we can 
detect ascetic elements: in Wisdom, ,as it embraces in 
its comprehensive ken all consequences whatsoever ; 
and in Courage, for that enables us not merely to 
confront danger and pain, but to combat the pleasures 
which “war against the soul.” 504—507. But, if this 
is so, Socrates has proved his point, that, next to being 


completely happy, in and through abstinence from 


injustice and exemption from suffering wrong, the 
second best thing is to undergo chastisement 
That must be cruel, only to be kind, 
provided it be the necessary step to the rehabiliation of 
the wrong-doer. 
The positive result of the Gorgias is, to borrow 
a metaphor from modern physics, that, as in the 
Macrocosm, the centrifugal force is tempered by the 
centripetal, so, in the Microcosm, the impulsive qualities, 
Wisdom and Courage, must be harmonised by the 
repressive qualities, Temperance and Justice. And we 
have seen, in the preceding sections, that Wisdom and 
Courage, Temperance and Justice, are the fractional 
parts of the one integer, Virtue. 
~ The main conclusion of the Gorgias is condemned 
by Mr. Grote as inexact. Mr. Grote objects, that the 
Platonic Ideal exacts as Good, order, system, or 
discipline; and that, granting this, Plato does not 
tell us in what particular order, good, system, or 
discipline consists. Now, as Plato is arguing, through- 
out the dialogue, against the exertion of the egoistic 
.forces at the expense of the altruistic tendencies, and 
cas | the egoistic forces do not require to be strengthened, 
it ois surely to the point, to show that Excellence in 


Cor, ‘aduct involves a certain amount of self-repression. 
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When Rhetoric is recommended as a mere instrument 
of power, quite independent of its use or abuse, when 
the possible Means of doing evil is exalted to an End, 
when the Anti-social Qualities are praised just so far 
as they override the social tendencies, it is surely no 
small contribution to Ethical science, to enunciate 
that these doctrines, so far as they regard self atone, 
are wrong—wrong in'theory and wrong in practice. It 
is, surely, something, to show that the man, who has 
never done wrong, must repress Self, in order to keep 
clear of wrong, and to show, that he, who has actually 
done wrong, requires to have Self still further repressed. 
And the two conclusions of the Gorgias may be nearly 
given in the words of the only English Moralist, who’ 
approaches Greek Ethics in dignity of purpose and 
masculine severity of thought; upright creatures may 
want to be improved; depraved creatures want ito be 
renewed. 

The alleged inconsistencies between the Protagoras 
and the Gorgias will be considered in the closing 
section. 
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THE PHILEBUS. 
PLEASURE AND PAIN, GOOD AND EVIL. 


The following section deals with the Philebus so 
far only as that Dialogue is ethical. To justify Plato’s 
classification of the various objects of the human 
faculties, would involve an examination of the Platonic 
metaphysics. Without entering upon that field of 
speculation, sufficient may be gathered from the Phi- 
lebus to complement the partial, but not incompatible, 
doctrines of the Protagoras and the Gorgias. 

One metaphysical distinction must be insisted on 
here. Plato divides the objects of cognition into two 
classes—The Transient and the Non-Transient. The 
Transient element is equivalent to the province of 
Causation as set forth by Hume, Brown, and Mill. 
An antecedent A is followed by a consequent B, and 
B in turn is the antecedent to a new consequent C, 
and so on to infinity. To this class belong the ex- 
ternal world, and our organism. The other class, the 
Non-Transient, is not subject to Antecedence and Con- 
sequence, but is permanent and non-temporal. To 
this second class belong the higher faculties of the 
mind, and the Divine Causal Energy, God. In the first 
class, Plato sets the objects of the bodily appetites, 
and all such pleasures as are reliefs of an antecedent 
want. As a want is more or less painful, Plato calls — 
all pleasures that act by stimulation mzxed, that is, 
mixed with pain. The pleasures which are not mere 
reliefs, he cails w2mzxed or pure. These words have 
no ethical significance; they do not connote praise or 
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blame, but signify merely the presence or absence of 
want. But as the second class—the non-transient— 
are the objects of certain mental faculties, Plato confers 
upon these objects the name Good. Now Good has no 
contrary of equal rank. To cognise Good, we must 
be free from certain bodily states, and the presence of 
such bodily states is Evil. Hence the state of a man 
may be good, as well as pleasant. His state may be, 
likewise, evil and pleasant. But his state cannot be 
good and evil at the same time. Evil, as far as 
it extends, effectually excludes Good. Consequently, 
Pleasure and Pain—Good and Evil—are in Plato's 
philosophy cross-divisions. This will be seen from 
the Philebus. 

Pleasures are divided into two classes: First, plea- 
sures, mixed with either physical or mental pain; Second, 
pleasures, unmixed with either physical or mental pain. 
This classification is obviously psychological. 

The Mixed Pleasures are subdivided into three 
species: Those in which both sensations are corporeal ; 
those in which one sensation is corporeal, and the 
other mental; and those in which both sensations are 
mental. But, in each of these three species, some 
pleasures are good, some bad, and some indifferent. 
That is to say, the good man will choose the good, 
eschew the bad, and submit to the indifferent, when 
necessity compels. What renders them good or bad 
is the influence which they exert upon the higher 
faculty—that which confronts Good. It is evident, 
then, that this division of pleasures is ethical. 

On the other hand, the Unmixed Pleasures are all 
good. They are also subdivided into three species: 
those belonging to the sense of Smell; those of Sight 
and Hearing; and those of Intellect. And. the latter 
species includes the objects of the Platonic Dialectic, 
Being in its highest essence, so far as it can be cog- 
nised by human beings. 
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The pleasures of Smell are wholly corporeal, but 
are not preceded by Want. The pleasures of Ear 
and Eye are partly corporeal and partly mental; and 
the third species is purely mental in all its varieties. 
But neither the second nor the third species is preceded 
by Want. 

It is plain, that the pleasures of the mass of man- 
kind belong psychologically to the class of Mixed 
Pleasures. To such an extent is this true, that Mr. 
Grote and Professor Bain wish to reduce most of the 
Unmixed Pleasures, which they admit to be real, to the 
class of Mixed. Of this, more anon. But it is: like- 
Wise evident that an ethical treatise will class de- 
sirable things according to their ethical qualities, 
Goodness or Badness, and not according to their 
psychological aspects. This is the solution of the diff- 
culties which Mr. Grote sees in the Protagoras and 
the Gorgias. 

The Protagoras tells us to choose the balance of 
advantages: the Gorgias, looking to the psychological 
aspect, tells us that the Transient element is generi- 
cally opposed to the Non-Transient, and as the Non- 
Transient is Good, the Transient is generically bad. 
For, the good man regards the Mixed pleasures as 
necessary evils, and the Unmixed pleasures, which 
depend wholly on sense, are those of smell only; for 
one component of visual and audible pleasure is in- 
tellectual: such are the pleasures of Proportion and 
Harmony. But the pleasures of eye and ear are ethi- 
cally valuable only for their educational uses, since 
they are only good, so far as they are means to Good. 
Hence, the conclusion of the Gorgias, that the Tran- 
scient element, when pursued as an end, is not good, 
and therefore may be positively bad. The student of 
Butler will recollect his distinction between Self-love 
considered as an active principle, and Self-love con- 
sidered as a passive feeling. In the latter case “;¢ 
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may be questioned, whether Self-love, considered merely 
as the desire of our own interest or happiness, can, from 
tts nature, be absolutely and untformly coincedent with 
the Will of God any more than particular affections can ; 
coincident in such sort, as not to be ltable to be excited 
upon occastons and in degrees, tmpossible to be gratified 
consistently with the nature of things, or the divine 
appointment.” Analogy I. 5. In this passage, the Will 
of God is the objective element of morality, which 
corresponds to The Good of Ancient Ethics. If the 
transient or pleasurable element be substituted for Self- 
love, and The Good for the Will of God, we have in 
modern language the exact relation of the elements 
which are distinct, and possibly, but not actually, anta- 
gonistic in the Platonic Ethics. Again, to quote Butler, 
“all things, which are distinct from each other, are equally 
so.’ The Transient element—Pleasure—is not the non- 
transient element Good; Pleasure is, therefore, distinct 
from Good, and so far opposed to it. And this is the 
conclusion of the Gorgias. 

The positive conclusion of the Protagoras is that 
Virtue, of which Fortitude is a phase, is Science, and 
so One. That is, Virtue is a state of the non-transient, 
and not of the transient element in the Zgo. Now 


Fortitude deals with Pains and Pleasures; and of the 


two, Pain is the least important object of the Virtue. 
Legg. 633, e. If, therefore, Fortitude, when it deals 
with pain, has to take into consideration what is 
Honourable and Good, if it has to weigh against the 
pleasures of safety the pain of dishonour, and the 
consequent deterioration of the Ego, it is plain that 
Fortitude weighs Pain against Pain, the fear of the 
present against the fear of the future. But Protagoras 
had admitted that the other ethical qualities were 
nearly alike, but maintained that Fortitude was of 
separate kind. If Socrates proves that Fortitude has 
the same essence as the rest, namely Rational Self- 
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Command, then the doctrine of Protagoras is over- 
thrown. But Fortitude, in the ordinary sense, as used 
in the Protagoras, deals with pains only. Hence then 
in the case of Fortitude, as its evil is Pain, its Good 
must be the reverse, of Pain—Pleasure—and its Evil 
the reverse of Pleasure—Pain. So that if we set the 
uses of Fortitude on the lowest ground, we find that 
it is of the nature of Science; and this conclusion 
Socrates sets up against the general view. 

On the other hand, as against Gorgias, Protagoras, 
and Prodicus, he establishes the further conclusion, 
that being Scientific, because it deals with Measure, 
it is of the same nature as the other ethical qualities. | 
But although in the purview of Fortitude, Evil is pri- 
marily Pain, it does not follow that the other Virtues 
deal primarily with Pain. Nay, even Fortitude itself, 
when it deals with Pain, and weighs the future against 
the present, has to set in one scale considerations 
of what is Honourable and Good, because these are 
sources of future pain. Ina word, the Good and Evil 
of the Protagoras are the Good and Evil of Fortitude, 
and so of the transient element, with which that 
Virtue deals. But in the sphere of the transient, Good 
and Evil must be Pleasure and Pain, and nothing 
more. There is thus no antagonism, but complete 
harmony between the Protagoras and the Gorgias. 
The Protagoras discusses the Good and Evil of the 
Transient, and that Good is identical with Pleasure, 
and that Evil is Pain. The Gorgias discusses the 
Good of the Non-Transient, and that Good is not 
transient, and so distinct from Pleasure, which is 
transient. 

To establish the distinctness of the Transient and 
Non-Transient elements, would involve an examination 
of Plato’s metaphysics. Such an investigation would 
be obviously out of place in an ethical treatise. The 
Reader will, however, find in the appendix the leading 
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passages in Plato on the subject. But the psycholo- 
gical distinction between Mixed and Unmixed Pleasures 
rests on what is part of every body’s experience. In- 
tellectual pleasure, according to Plato, -is not preceded 
by any Want: the particular instance, Mathematics, 
is questioned by Mr. Grote, and the general principle 
by Mr. Bain, at least as far as scientific studies are 
concerned. 

Mr. Grote, criticising Aristotle, who agrees with 
Plato, observes that “if he had examined the lives of 
Mathematicians, especially that of Kepler, he would 
hardly have imagined that Mathematical investiga- 
tions have no pains attached to them,” Vol. II. p. 607, 
Notex. Mr. Grote, immediately gives as Aristotle’s 
probable meaning, the very explanation, which Plato 
gives explicitly on the point: “He probably means,” 
says Mr. Grote, “ that they are not preceded by painful 
appetites such as hunger and thirst.” 24. But, Plato 
in asserting that intellectual pleasure is not preceded 
by pain, declares that he is speaking of these pleasures 
in their natural development, stripped of all intellectual 
associations, Phz/. 52, b.; and he expressly recognises 
some of the annoyances incidental to. the study. 2d. a. b. 

Professor Bain, besides adopting Mr. Grote’s ob- 
jection, brings a new one of his ewn. “The highest 
charms of knowledge are a reaction from the pains of 
ignorance.” Afacmzllan, Vol. XII, p. 468. But Plato 
would reply as before. He is talking of natural de- 
velopment, and not of intellectual associations. We 
may feel humiliated by coming in contact with a better 
informed man; but the pain of humiliation is not a 
pain of ignorance. Where such a pain is evoked, it 
arises either from envy or from shame. Envy may 
be caused by any superiority at all in size, strength, 
beauty, dress, rank, wealth; and when we do feel 
ashamed of ignorance, it is because either our pre- 
tensions have been exposed, or because we feel that 
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we have wasted the opportunities of acquiring the 
knowledge, which reminds us of our deficiency. On 
the contrary, accidental associations apart, the better 
any intellectual object is known the better it is liked. 
A man of taste may hate the A‘neid, because he was 
forced to learn it as a task, or because he has been 
compelled to teach it. But, compulsion apart, are not 
Music and Poetry better liked just in proportion as 
they are better known? If so, it is an Experiment by 
way of Variation in favour of Plato’s views. Complete 
knowledge must exclude all antecedent want. If I 
know a favourite piece of poetry by heart, I cannot 
surely want to know it, and yet I can receive the 
highest pleasure from either reading or hearing it. 
It is surely far fetched to say, that the pleasure a 
mature man derives from something he learns when 
a child is a “reaction from the pains of ignorance.” 
The same facts justify Aristotle in assigning the plea- 
sures of knowledge to more perfect beings. 

The distinction, then, between Mixed and Unmixed 
Pleasures is founded on fact, and as the former merely 
cancel a want, while the latter are a direct source of 
positive pleasure, Psychology is on the side of Plato’s 
Ethics. The preceding pages are an attempt to evolve 
from Psychology a justification of Plato, but the writer 
is fully aware how imperfect every such attempt must 
be, if any one portion of Platonism be divorced from 
its complement. It is one of Plato’s pre-eminent 
merits, that he never allows himself to become the 
slave of abstraction. The ultimate object of man is 
good; philosophy is therefore ethical in its final phase, 
but before it has taken that final phase, it has subsumed 
the most minute Psychology, and the most profound 
Metaphysics. 

For the Ethics of Plato, the following merits, 
theoretical and practical, are confidently claimed. 
Theoretically, the system is perfect; resting as it does 
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on a statement, like an axiom in simplicity, but unlike 
in fruitfulness—Reason reckons Consequences; Appetite 
does not. Practically, the system points to the state of 
the Agent, as the main factor of the ethical product. 

The Platonic Ethics are, moreover, rational, and not 
sentimental, as they are founded upon the widest 
and most minute calculation of consequences, without 
ignoring the emotive element, as an important item. 
in the sum. 

As regarding Consequences, the system subsumes, 
and places in its due position the Principle of the 
Greatest Happiness to the Greatest Number; for it 
justifies that Motive by its relation to the Agent; not 
the Agent by his relation to the Motive. And lastly, 
as making Emotion the servant, and not the master of 
Reason, it overthrows the prevalent veneration for 
mere Will, which has. degraded history to Hero- 
worship, and which fosters the vulgar delusion, that 
restlessness is energy, and insensibility to argument 
firmness of mind. 


APPENDIX A. 
Oupos— to Ouposdés, 


In an Lssay on the Platonic Idea, published in 1866, I stated 
that the emotional fraction of the Soul, Oupoc, cotfains the 
emotive or impulsive motety of the Will, as well as the sentimental 
feelings of Modern Psychology, p. 113. This view, I am happy 
to say, is confirmed by Dr. W. H. Thompson, in his Phaedrus, _ 
App. I. pp. 164—-7. To the passages there cited, add ro 
Gujioedéc ov mpoc TO Kpareiv pévror papev Kal viKdy Kai evdoktpery 
del ddov wppjocOar; Kai pada. Ei ovy giddvecxoy ard Kal pidd- 
TLOY Mpooayopevormey,  EMpedwe av Exot; "Eppedgorara pev ovr. 
Rep. 9. 581, a. b. As to the abuse of Oupoc, wept ro Oupoedéc 
oby Erepa romira dvayKn yiyvecOar, o¢ Gv adbro rovro dtazpar- 
‘tyra gOovy did dirorepsiay 7 Big did piroveciay  Ovug dua 
dvoxodiay, wAnopory rypijc re Kal vikyc Kat Ovpod diwWkwy avev 
Aoytopov re kal vou; Rep. 586. c.d. Oupoe is, besides, the in- 
strument and executioner of penal Justice, Legg. 5, 731, b. e, 
and in this sense corresponds to Butlers Resentment. In the 
Phaedrus, 253 e. 254 e. the effect of sentiment on animal desire 
is described at length. The immortal Steed, Obupoc, feels aidwe 
in presence of the beloved object, 254 a.; he submits to 
restraint gxovra, 76. c., and the result is, dere tupPalvee ror’ Hon 
TY TOU EpacTrov Wuyiy Toi mwaweKxsic aidovpéerny re Kal dediwviay 
ExeoOar. 254. ec. In the same dialogue, the immortal Steed, 
Ovpoc, is described as ddnOivijg ddénc éEraipos, 253 d., and the 
words present some difficulty. ‘Eraipog is that which is in 
sequence with something else, either as concomitant or ante- 
cedent. So, the mortal Steed, érwWupla, is UBpewe xa dralovelac 
éraipos, 7b. &. that is, has for tts object ¥ xaid. In Rep. 4. 439, d., 
TO éxcBupyrixoy is rAnpwoewy Tivwy Kal jdovwyv Eraipos, 2.¢. has for 
its object w.x.4.3 and in Gorg. §10 a., the alternative is % ric 
Yrapxovoag ToNtreiag Eraipoy elvat, 2.¢. fo put oneself en rapport 
with the establishment. Retaining, then, the ordinary sense of 
dAnOwijc, and comparing Fep. 581, b, where the Cognitive Faculty 
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‘is said to disregard xpnyerwy re xad dofnc, which are the objects 
of the other two Faculties, we may render dAnOuwigc Sdkne eraipoc, 
which has for its object, true glory, z.e. the pleasures of the 
Timocratic man, Rep. 8. 550, b, as opposed to the respect 
paid to mere wealth, xai yap 6 wAovowe vd wod\AWy Teparar 
Rep. 582, c. 

With regard to the exhaustiveness of Plato’s tripartition, 
excepted to by Mr. Grote, 3. 177, move 7, and in a less degree, 
by Dr. Thompson, 166, we must recollect that Plato is pro- 
fessedly writing on Ethics, and not Psychology. He, therefore, 
deals with Psychology, only so far as it supplies Principles and 
Springs of Action, just as Economy appeals to the same 
science for its complex mental facts, without requiring any 
further analysis. For example, it does not enquire whether the 
Desire of wealth is connate or acquired. Surely an Ethical 
writer would be warranted in referring the wooing and murder 
of Desdemona to the same passion, love, although a Psycho- 
logist would not. For the former considers any given feeling 
only so far as modifies Conduct for good or ill. But, further, 
Ovpog is in its Ethical function repressive, and not “ protreptic,” 
‘being evoked whenever the dictates of Reason are disobeyed 
by the unruly ériOvyia. In the absence of anger, that is, when 
the Reason is hearkened to, the softer feelings come into play. 
So the watch-dog, of a good breed, when not angry, is gentle, 
Rep. 2. 375, e-—6, a; and the judge, save in cases of absolute 
necessity, tempers severity with the reflexion, that every wrong- 
doer is the proper object of compassion, as he wrongs himself 
more than anybody else. Legg. 731, b—d. Oupoedy—yap roy 
dyabor. cf. Gorg. 469, a. b. evoyper, & Dd\e—xal irrov ® 6 
duxaiwe dxoOvyoxwy. It may be observed that these views of 
Plato are not expressions of sympathy, but consequences of his 
premisses. And as to the exhaustiveness of the tripartition for 
ethical purposes, the result may be best given in Dr. Thompson’s 
words: ‘We shall therefore, I conceive, be justified in enlarging 
the term Oupoc, so as to include, not merely anger, but all the 
passions and sentiments which prompt to energetic action, 
and which are thus the natural counterpoisé to the appetites, 
of which either sensual pleasure or mere bodily repletion 
(xAnoporh) is the object.” p. 166. 

One of the objects of Ouvuce is Injury, Rep. 440, c, d., and, 
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so, it is the emotive portion of the Moral faculty. This will be 
. better seen in App. B. 

The opposition between Ovpog and Appetite may have been 
suggested by the Hymn to Mercury; 


ev0 doing Kpedwy fodacaro Kvdtpoc ‘Eppie. 

coun ydp piy Erewpe, cal dOdvaroyv wep eovra, 
ot. GAN’ ovd We of exeiBero Ovpoc ayhvwp, 
kal re pdr inelpoyri, mepay iepye xara depijc. 


APPENDIX B. 
PLATO’S ALLEGED INCONSISTENCIES- 


The four Ethical quaitties. 


1. Fortitude. As to Fortitude, Mr. Grote says, “in the 
Laches, one of the several definitions of Courage, tendered to 
Sokrates and refuted by him, is the very definition of Courage 
determined by him in the Republic as complete and satis- 
factory.” 3. 164—5. Mr. Grote refers to' Rep. 429, c. 430, b. 
433, Cc. as compared with Laches 195, a, rivy ror Sever cad 
Oapsarewy émoripny, 196, C—199, a—e. Now, the question 
in the Laches, What is avdpefa, is framed in such a way, as 
exactly to fit the answer in the Republic. The object-matter 
of the virtue is the same both in the question in the Zaches and 
in its answer, in the Republic, and the Zaws. Not only 
Danger and Pain are comprehended, but also Appetite and 
Pleasure. Bovdopusvog yap gov muOecbac pl) poroy rove év re 
éwdurexg dvépelovc, GAG Kal rove évy rp immucg Kal er Lvyprayre To 
moepex@ Eider, cal pr povoy Tove Ev rp ToAEuy, GAG Kal rove Ev Toig 
mpoc tiv Oadarray Kuvdvvorg dvépelove Gvrac, Kat aor ye mpeg dove 
kal Soot xpoc weviac f Kul mpoc rd wodtreca dydpeio’ clot, cal Ere av 
py povoy Scot mpeg AUTAaC avdpEeiot elow 7 PoBovc, dAAd Kal xpd¢ 
éxBupiag 4 ndovig Sevol paxeobat, cal pévorrec } avacrpépovrec— 
clot ydp mov revec, & Adxnc, cal év roig rowovroig dvdpeta.... AA, 
Kai apodpa, & Swxparec. TO. Ovxovy dvdpeion pev mavreg ovrol 
clowy, GAN’ of pev ev Hdovaig, of 6 €v Avrauc, of 5 ev exOvplace, of 0 
év poBore thy dvdpeiay Kexrnyrac’ of O€ y’, olpat, delay ey roic 
avroic rovrotc. AA. Ide ye. 2&2. Tl wore dy exdrepoy rovrwy, rovro 
éruvOavouny. 191. What, then, is the answer in the Republic ? 
Kat dvdpeiov 83, olpat, rovrpy rp péper Kadovper Eva Exacroy, dray 
avrov To Ouposdéc dtaowly Sea re AUTWY Kal ydovaY TO xO rou 
Aoyou mapayyedOey dewvoy re cal py. Rep. 442, a. b. That is, 
Fortitude is that temper of mind which keeps appetite under 
the control of Reason. It is obvious that the definitions 
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rejected in the Laches dwell upon the rational directive 
element only, and leave out its emotive auxiliary. 

2. Lemperance. As to Temperance, Mr. Grote says: ‘in the 
Charmides, one of the definitions of Temperance refuted, and 
even treated as scarcely intelligible, by Sokrates (ro xparrey ra 
€avrov) is the same as that which Sokrates in the Republic 
relies on as a valid definition of Justice.” 3, 165. To mparrew 
ra éavrov is, of course, the definition of Justice in the Republic, 
and so, is verbally identical with the definitiqn rejected in the 
Charmides. - But the identity is verbal only. For, waiving the 
objection that the definition belongs to distinct qualities— 
Temperance and Justice—the definition in the Charmides, ro 
mparrety ta eavrov is explained to be, not only different from the 
definition in the Republic, but its exact opposite. That in the 
Republic means the Division of Labour; that in the Charmides, 
the Concentration of Labour, i.e. that every man for example, 
‘like Hippias, should make his own shoes and clothes, doxe% 
Gy cot rode eB oixeioBat Uro rovrou rou vopov Tov KeAEVovTog TO EavTOU 
iparioy Exacroy vpalvey kat mAvvev, Kal Yrodnpara oxkvToropety, Kat 
AnxvOoy wal ordeyyida kal radda wdyra x. e. Charm. 161, €.—162, a. 
It is, surely, legitimate to reject one, and accept another, expla- 
nation of the same words. If not, what becomes of argument e 

3. Prudence. As to Prudence, ¢porynac, there is no such 
contradiction, as Mr. Grote alleges, between the Zheetefus and 
the Republic. The question of the Theetetus is What is Science, 
émornn, that is, Knowledge considered from the objective 
side; while the Republic deals with Prudence, gpownac, the 
intellectual faculty in contact with Moral Good. For, ¢povnace 
is not only the directing faculty, but it is also the faculty which 
cognises KdAdoc, Symp. 203, c. d. (“Epwe guvcee epacric dv mel 
ro xadoy, and he is also gppovhoews excBuphrie. cf. ore yap on rwy 
KadXiorwy 7 copia,” Epwe & éoriv Epwe wept ro Kadoy, Wore akayKatoy 
"Epwra gitcoogor elvat. ib. 204, b.,) and God, Zheet. 176, a. ¢, 
where (spotwate Oeg xara ro duvaroy is defined to be dixacoy cai 
Savy peta gporvnoewe yeverOat. . 

Nor is the account in the Phedo. 69, a. b., different, for 
the difference is pointed out between the Philosophic or 
Ethical Expert, and the ordinary man. The former acts from 
gpornorc, which is thus a Means, and thereby secures still 
further godynate, which is thus an End, and so is rightly com- 
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pared to coin, which is both valuable in itself, and is moreover 
the medium of exchange. The ordinary man, on the contrary, 
does not regard pleasure and pain as mere occasions for the 
action of gpérynec, (which is both the paramount z/em as well as 
the standard of Ethical Utility, Phed. 69, a. b.), and so he is 
said to change token for token. cf. Zach. 192, e. 

In a critical point of view, the Laches is interesting, as 
there are at least three coincidences between it and the Phedo. 
First, the comparison of the ethical qualities to coin; cf. Phed. 
69, a. b., with Zach. 192, e. Second, the use in both of the 

phrase pu) xpoagloracda, Phad. 85, c. Lach. 194, a. And third, 
as to the ethical value of Death, Zach. 195, d., and Phed. 62, a. 
But, as the last passage has been much disputed, and, as I 
think, erroneously interpreted, I offer the following explanation. 

One passage runs thus: ov doe gnc apewov elvac Civ Kat ov 
wodNoig kpeirroy reOvdvac; Oluat éywye rovre ye. Ole ovy rebvdvat 
AvotreAsi, ravra otec Sewa elvac cal ol¢ Civ; Ove Eywye. Lach. 
195, d. The meaning of this is certain, shere are persons, for 
whom it 2s better to be dead; and there are persons, for whom i ts 
better to. live. 

The passage in the Phado is, iewe pévroe Oavuacroy co paveirat, 
ei rovro, povoy rav G\Awy dxdvrwr, aTAovy EoTe Kat OVdEWOTE TUYXavEL 
tp avOpwry, worep cal radda, Earw Ere cat ole PéArwoy reOvdva 7 
Lav. ofc d€ PBeArcoy reOvdvar, Oavpacroy towg aor galverat, ei 
rovroce roic avOpwwotc pu) Gowy eotw avrovg ev woteiv, GAN’ Gddov 
Sei mepipevery evepytrny, 62, a. Lt will, perhaps, appear strange tf 
the question, to be or not to be, des, contrary to all analogy, in 
Necessary Matter, and not in Contingent. [but analogy is against 
this supposition, and so the question, like all others, lies in 
Contingent Matter; therefore of to be is sometimes better 
than fo be.]. If so, why not in these cases, commit suicide ? 

Tovro means the whole question at issue, the case Lz/e against 
Death. That rovro refers to the general question appears from 
the words immediately preceding, 73n ydp éywye (Omep viv dy av 
jpov,) kal BidoAdov Hrovea, (Gre wap’ yyiv denraro), Hon dé kal dAAwy 
TIvaY, we ov deat TOUTO [ SC. TO avroy eduToy amoKrivydvae | ToLELY’ Gadec 
dé wept avray ovdevog mwmore ovdey dxyxoa; I got no precise 
views on the subject avrwy, either from Philolaus or the rest. 
Socrates rejoins: dAAd mpoOupetcbac xpi, En’ raya ydp ay cal 
dxovoac, SC. rept airwy cagec re Two passages fix the logical 
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sense of axdouv. Ov ravv pos doxei, Egn, © DoKparec, ovrwe dtroVy 
elvat,....e+, GANG ri por Soxei ev avrg Stdgopow eiva. Prot. 
331. b.c. dp’ oby dadXovy éare Every, Ore of GvOpwrgt rdyaov 
épwav ; Nal. Symp. 206, a. ‘Awdovv, then, is any proposition 
without qualification as to either Quantity, and so Universal, 
or, as to Matter, and so Necessary. Ovudémrore rvyyave: is merely 
the negative form of ¢m\ovv, as the Greeks were fond of 
expressing a notion positively, and then negatively, as in 
yvera xov.; ¢yvwrd. I remember noting, with a gu@re in the 
margin of Huthydemus, 278, a. that tory dre, and such forms, 
were used in preference to évlore to denote the mznority of 
instances, while the shorter form évlore merely states that there 
are cases. At least, the fuller form must be more emphatic. 
I have not since verified the notion. But Zheet. 150, a. b. 
bears out my view, ov ydp xpdcecre yuvativ évlore pev eidwra 
rixrewv, éore 8 Gre ddAnOwd. Now, the philosophic births are 
few. 151, b. 


APPENDIX C. 


IMMATERIALITY. 


Sir Charles Bell, by experiments instituted on the roots of 
the ope nerves, professed to show— 


. That the functions of Sensation exclusively belong to the 


filaments ascending by the posterior roots. 

2°. That the sole vehicles of J/otion are the filaments 
descending by the anterior roots. 

These two propositions are, I believe, admitted by most 
physiologists. Now, generalizing Sir C. Bell’s results, we may 
safely say, that the last known antecedent to sensation and to 
voluntary motion is a modification of nerve. But we can never, 
in the absence of experience, argue from Antecedent to 
Consequent; in more popular, and, therefore, more vague 
language, from Cause to Effect. Applying this principle, we 
cannot tell anything whatsoever of the nature of the Ego from 
any possible observations or experiments on the antecedents to 
the main constituents of that Ego, namely sensation and 
motion. For, all such observations and experiments can only 
be taken cognisance of by the senses, and that which takes 
cognisance of anything is always posterior to 

1°. the thing cognised; and 

2°. the medium of cognition, if any. 

Now, that which feels the final consequent—the sensation, 
is neither heavy, nor blue, nor loud, nor bitter, nor fetid, nor 
their several opposites; in a word, the Ego has none of the 


properties of the Von-ego. Even granting, as is quite possible, — 


if not probable, that further research will point out several 
steps between the facts observed by Sir C. Bell, and the final 
sensation, yet such facts can never be more than a ew set of 
Antecedents as before, presenting either colour, smell, etc., 
while the final consequent, the Ego, is characterised by a total 
absence of these qualities. Whatever then is affirmed of the 
one must be denied of the other. Hence, if we call the final 
Antecedent, visible tangible, in a word, material, we must 
likewise call the Ego invisible and intangible, in a word, 
immaterial, or in a positive term spiritual. Of course, these 
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words, save as denoting complete antithesis, are not used to 
indicate any opinion as to the final destinies either of the Ego 
or of the Non-Ego. In other words, the immateriality of the 
soul is not xecessarily connected with its immortality, two 
questions which have been pertinaciously confounded. But 
as death, as far as we can see, deals with the final and the 
more remote antecedents only, no one can prove that death 
is the final destruction of the Ego. This argument admits, 
for argument’s sake, the position of the sensualist, that the 
senses (including of course nerves and brain) are the sole 
apparatus of human experience. This position has been 
denied by some of the greatest thinkers. As, however, such 
denial is not required by the argument, it is not called in. 
Generalising the argument, the result is, that as Physiology 
can, in no conceivable degree of cultivation, throw the 
slightest light on the existence of the Ego, so Physiology 
can determine nothing as to the non-existence of the Ego. 
In a word, Physiology deals with non-egoistical antecedents 
only. 


APPENDIX D. 


THE HIERARCHY OF GOOD. 


PHILEBUS 66, a—c. ‘Hdom) cra ovk Eort xpwroy ovd’ av 
devrepoy, dAXAd mpwrov péy xy wepi pérpoy Kal ro péTpwoy cal Kalpoy 
kat wdvra Grdoa roaira xpi) vopllew rv didwy ypnobae guar. 
IT. baiverat your éx ray viv Aeyopévwy. BX. Aevrepoy pay wept ro 
oupperpoy kal cadoy Kal rd rédeov xal ixavoy cal dv’ occa rijc 
yevedc av raurne eorly, Tl. "Eoce your. 3. To roivuy rplrov, we 
1 €p?) pavrela, vouv cat gpornow rele ovx ay péya re THe dAnBelac 
wapeteABorc. Il. “Iowe. %. "Ap’ ovy ov rérapra, & ric YWwyige avric 
EOepev, excornpac re xal réxvag Kal Colac dpOac AexOeloac, rar’ elvac 
Ta mpg Toie Tpiot TEerapra, cimep Tov ayaGou Eort paddoy rH¢ Nnoovnc 
Evyyern. If. Tay’ av. &. Ieurrac roivvy, dg noovac eOepev 
GAVRove opradpevor, kabapdc Exovopdeavrec THe Puyi¢ avric, exory- 
pac, raic 6é aicOyoeoww, Exopevac. 

In this passage, the hierarchy of Good is delineated as 
follows :— First, all things which are immediately connected 
with the Limit, and in this way participate in the absolute and 
superessential Good. That is, in the order of objectivity, the 
Idea relatively to its elements stands next to The Good, of 
which our notion is negative. Second, the Symmetrical, the 
Beautiful, the Complete, the Adequate. That is, The Idea 
considered as the result of combination is logically consequent 
to The Idea considered relatively to its elements. Zhzrd, the 
Intuitive Faculty and Prudence. That is, the psychic principle, 
as saturated with self-cognition, is at once subject and object, 
and accordingly logically consequent to The Idea, which is 
wholly an object. Fourth, speculative and practical branches 
of knowledge, and also professional skill, not consciously 
grounded on scientific principles. That is, these branches 
contain a purely subjective, as well as a noetic element, and 
are therefore logically consequent to both the psychic principle, 
the subject-object, and to The Idea. And, fifth and last, Pure 
Pleasures, that is, the law of antecedence and consequence, 
so far as it does not obstruct noetic efficiency. In brief, the 
meaning of the passage is, The Good constitutes an Idea. 
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The one Extreme is the most objective of objects—The Idea 
‘in immediate reaction to the superessential, and as yet unknown 
Absolute. The other Extreme is the most subjective of objects 
which can be called Good—sensuous pleasure, which does not 
interfere with noetic efficiency. The Indifference of the two 
Extremes is the psychic principle, which, being self-cognitive, 
is both subject and object, and which as noetic power confronts 
the Idea, and as emotive susceptibility is in contact with 
pleasure. The second grade of the hierarchy is The Idea— 
The Idea regarded as the result of its elements, in relation to 
the subject. And the fourth grade contains a noetic element 
which has an affinity to the noetic faculty, and an empirical 
element which savours of the Indefinite. . 

The opinions of Ast, Schleiermacher, Trendelenburg, and 
Stallbaum, may be found in Dr. Badham’s Philebus, together 
with his own view of the passage, Pref. pp. xiv—xviii. In 
opposition to these authorities, the writer rests his interpreta- 
tion, firs‘, on the simplicity of the antithesis between the 
objective and subjective; and second, on the text itself. The 
word xryjpa denotes a thing to be held by some one; and the 
two first grades of xrypara are said to be epi, while the three 
last are said to be identical with, certain things specified; that 
is, the act of acquisition in grades 1 and 2 is distinct from the 
thing acquired ; but in 3, 4, and 5, is identical with it, or rather, 
is another phase of the acquirer. But this is precisely the 
distinction between an objectivo-object and a subjectivo-object. 
The words pv) vole, as is evident from the reply of Pro- 
tarchus, galverae your ex ray vow Acyopuévwy, refer to the previous 
discussion of the nature and affinities of @povnece and ‘Héo»), Phil. 
65—66; so that the passage is really equivalent to dxcéea rowtra 
thy atdwy ypnra duoc, and may therefore be rendered, all such 
things as have taken on themselves the eternal Nature, t.e., are such, 
because they have taken on themselves, the eternal Nature. This 
rendering agrees with Trendelenburg’s translation, “quidquid 
ejusmodi zeternam naturam suscepisse credendum est,” save that 
roavra is taken as a predicate and the interpretation is.different. 
Dr. Badham’s objections apply to both renderings, and are as 
follows :—‘‘In the first place, droca xpi) roatra voplleyv x. &. . 
cannot be taken thus; for this would be expressed by dxoea, 
ror dvra, xpi vopifew—and though the order might be 
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changed, the participle would be indispensable. But, even 
if we conceded such an interpretation, what would become of 
Tpwrov pev wy wept perpoy? It is obvious that, in such a case, 
wept has no meaning nor construction. But, above all, such an 
expression as, ‘“‘to have adopted (or received) the eternal 
nature,” is at variance with the whole method of Plato. For 
if the Good is to be sought for in these, it must be because 
they are emanations or productions of it; whereas, according 
to this view, the Good is superadded to them, and that through 
their seeking it. But no one conversant with the language will 
understand jpjcOa in the sense of mrapeAngévat, or still less 
of eiAnxévat. And then, again, why have we the perfect? In 
speaking of a fact which has no reference to any particular 
time, the proper tense would have been éA¢oOar. Those who 
feel these objections will not need to have them confirmed by 
a consideration of the unsuitableness of the sense thus extorted 
from them; and yet the sense is in itself very objectionable, 
because it would amount to this—that Plato, having sought by 
a laborious argument for that which had most affinity with the 
Good, at last found it—in the Idea of the Good.” Now, é»ra 
would spoil the sense, as it would imply that, already being 
so and so, they had taken on the eternal Nature; as in the 
same dialogue, we have -xpooayopeverc avr avopol ov6’ Erépy 
ovopart, Phil. 13, a.; that is, you call things which are already 
dissimilar by a distinct name; whereas the meaning is, that 
they are so and so, because they have taken. With regard to 
mpwrov pevy my wept pérpov, why cannot wept have the same 
construction and meaning as in the next clause and in Symp. 
203, c., and List. ii. 312, e., Pol. 258, d., 297, c. and else- 
where assim, viz.: to denote the zd circa quod of anything. 

The full construction is zpwrov xrnpa éore wept pérpoy xal ro 
peérptoy ai xaiptoy, the words being ranged in their logical order. 
The most valuable acquisttion deals with pérpov, Measure, Limit, 
and the Limited, and (therefore, because Limited) ‘the suztable 
for some end or other. That is, suitableness comes from prior 
adaptation, and adaptation comes from the adapting principle 
peérpov, wéepac. With regard to the order of the words, wav6’ 
orooa rovavra occur in this order, Phileb. 54, b., 19, c., 42, d., 
and the full construction is rdv0, oroea éort rovavra, a K. T. X., aS 
in Polit. rept ra EvpPoruia rav6’, orcoa xeirat vopupa, mapadafovea, 
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305, b.; and see on the omission of the copula, Prof. Campbell’s 
note on Folit. 281, c. p. 92. As to the position of yp with the 
infinitive, any one who cares to investigate the matter, will 
see that Plato places yp both before and after the infinitive, 
apparently guided merely by sound. The word npjoba expresses 
exactly, choice determined by proper grounds, in which case the 
thing chosen is logically prior to the chooser. Besides, npjobac 
need not, and must not, be taken in the sense of either 
mwaperngevac OF eiAnxeva. If we recollect Plato’s use of dpéyea@at, 
Phed. 65, c.; 75, a.3; Rep. 572, a.; pst. ii. 312, E.; and 
Aristotle’s objection to Plato’s applying ¢gleoOae and dpeétc to 
the Numbers, £¢hic. Eud. i. 8, we shall see, not only no 
difficulty, but perfect propriety in the use of the word to express 
the complete distinctness and harmony of the elements of the 
Idea. We have a phrase of a similar kind in the Philebus 
itself, We dyad peév ovk ovra, éviore dé kal Ema dexopeva rny ror 
adyabwy Eorw dre dvotv 32, d. AéxeoOar is, as the sense 
requires less strong, but the general notion is the same—of 
two things, and of a relation between them. Then, again, as 
the perfect tense signifies past and present time, it is the 
proper one to denote the non-transient nature of The Idea. 
The reading suggested by Dr. Badham and by Professor W. H. 
Thompson, evpjofa, would refer to the process of search, rather 
than to the nature of the’ thing sought; but the previous 
discussion turned altogether on the latter point, Phil. 66. 
Finally, Plato finds the Bonum most akin to Good in The Idea; 
for the Good is unknowable; which is the doctrine of the 
Republic, vi. 509, a; vii. 517, bc. The meaning of xrijpa is 
illustrated by the Laws, 5, 726, tavrwy yap rwy avrov krnparur 
pera Deovc puyy Oeraroy. 
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THE PLATONIC NUMBER. ep. 8, 546, b—e. 


Fries, Platon’s Zahi, Heidelberg, 1823, cited by Goettling, 
Aristot. Pol. pp. 411—413, has shown that this number is 
5,040; the number to which Plato in the Laws, 5. 737 e. 6, 
771 a, limits the lots of land. This number, Aristotle Pol. 
§. 10, 1. calls orepeoc, z.e. a solid figure. For, as two factors 
generated the plane figure, the rectangle, so three factors 
generated the solid figure. These modes of thinking are 
preserved in our words Square, and Cube. The factors of the - 
Platonic Solid, which represents the perfect human animal, 
are according to Fries 3* x 4" x» 5.7 = 5,040. Now, if we attach 
Pythagorean values to the several figures, the significance of 
the mysterious Number becomes apparent. According to the 
Pythagoreans, 3 is the symbol of the Definitive and For- 
mative Principle; 4 of the Inert and Material principle; 5 is 
the symbol of Colour or Quality; and 7 of Life, Health, and 
Intelligence. To apply this to the passage in the Republic, 
the human Solid is at its best, when tt combines, in due proportion, 
Motivity, Solidity, Colour, Vitality and Intelligence ; and the first 
downward step in the Ideal Republic is, when its citizens 
produce children, who fail in maintaining this proportion. 
The Platonic number has become the proverbial representation 
of something mysterious and unintelligible, but it may be seen 
that Aristotle rejects it, not because it is mystical, but because 
it is untrue, ol. 5, 10,1. To see why a truism is presented 
to us in such a formidable guise, we must recollect the Platonic 
fashion, derived from Pythagoras, of attaching a specific Number 
to a specific Quality; as for example, to the Tyrannic Soul, 
Rep. 9, 587 b e, and to the Structural Solids of the Timaeus. 
This, in Platonic Language means, that without the One—the 
Limit—every thing is indefinite and incogitable; a proposi- 
tion worked out in the Parmenides : 157 b—159 b, 164 b fo end, 
and in the Philebus the Limit, ro wépac is defined to be every 
relation and degree of Number and Quality. This doctrine, 
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Verification apart, even when applied to the extended universe, 
is not more startling than the chemical doctrine of Definite 
Proportions. In fact, Plato would have revelled in Chemistry ; 
we would have had a Dialogue, Zhe Chemist, enforcing the 
propositions, where there ts quality ro xotov, there there 1s Number, 
ro wepac; where there ts Number, there there ts Intelligence Nove: 
and where there is Nowc, there there ts Soul Wyn. Phil. 30 c, 
Tim. 30 a. Nor would the higher doctrines of Modern Physics 
be rejected by the Academy. If light be motion, if heat be 
motion, if sound be motion, and if they all be Modes of 
one and the same force, we would have the same Sorites, 
Motion, Force, Energy, Number, Intelligence, and Soul, in a 
word, Spiritual Physics. 


APPENDIX F. 


THE HARMONY OF THE REPUBLIC, THE. LAWS, AND THE 
POLITICUS. 


It is proposed to shew the general harmony on ail important 
points of the Republic, the Laws, and the Politicus; and 
also to point out, that whatever differences exist, arise neces- 
sarily out of the special purpose of each dialogue. 

1. As to the End or Scope of Polity. In the Laws, the 
End or Scope of Polity is Aperyj—re aporoy. Legg. 628 Cc., 
692 a. b., 693 a. In the Republic, the Scope is Accatoovyn = re 
dpworoy from the subjective side. As to the Politicus, the 
Scope is that the ruler, by means of science and justice, should 
improve the morale of his subjects. ol:#. 293 d..e. 

2. As to the Means of attaining the Scope or End. The 
Means are in themselves indifferent, provided the End is 
actually attained, Rep. 7, 540 d., Foltt. 292 c., that is, it is 
indifferent whether the Sovereign be one or many, or whether 
wealth or poverty is made the test of constitutional efficiency. 

Now the Means are of three kinds. 

1. The Means put into requisition by pure Science, as 
set forth in the Republic. 

z. The Means put into requisition by Time or circum- 
stances. Legg. 3, 676 ab. 

3. The Means put into requisition by the Scientific Ruler, 
who adapts circumstances to the great End. This third case 
is embodied in the Philosophic King, the Royal Weaver of 
the Politicus, 294 a, 305 e. 

In the first case, Polity 77, in the second, Wascztur; in the 
third, ascitur et fit. 

4. With regard to the object of each treatise. The Republic 
discusses what is Acatoovwn, t.e. Virtue in the individual. 
Rep. il. 369 a, 372 e, Rep. iv. 420 b c, 430 Cc, 431 a b, 432 4, 
433 d, 434 de, 435 ©, 441 ac, 442 d e, 443 bc, 445 ac, Rep. 
v. 449 a d, 462 bc, 472 b d, Rep. vi. 484 b, Rep. vii. 541 b, 
Rep. viii. 543 d, 545 abc, 548 d, 550 c d, 553 ¢, 554 b, 555 a b, 
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558 c, 559 de, 561 e, 564 a, 566 d, Rep. ix. 571 a, 574 €, 576 ¢, 
577 C, §78 a, 579 Cc, 580 c d, 588 b, 592 a, Rep. x. 605 b, 612 c. 
The Zaws deals with the province of Legislation dpOdrnré¢g re 
kat apapriag répe vopwv, irig wore gore gvcee 1, 627 d; and the 
Politicus sets before us the Master of Statecraft, who combines 
the comprehensiveness of a Code with the power of scrupu- 
lously adjusting it to the specialities of Cases, 294 a b, 295 
b—296 a. 

One would imagine that a disciple of the Positive School 
would bear in mind the distinctness of the provinces of Ethics 
and Legislation, yet Mr. G. H. Lewes, in his anxiety to point 
out the inconsistencies of Plato, confounds Law and Morality 
in the following passage: ‘‘ Even the Socratic view of Virtue 
being identical with Knowledge, consequently of Vice being 
Ignorance, and therefore involuntary—even this idea he learned 
in his old age to repudiate, as we see in the Laws (Vv. p. 385), 
where he calls zxcontinence no less than ignorance (9 &: dpa- 
Giay 7} Oo: dxpdreay) the cause of Vice. In the same sense 
(Iv. p. 138), after speaking of anger and pleasure as causes of 
error, he says, ‘There is a third cause of our faults, and that 
is ignorance (rplrovy Gyvoway rwy apaprnuarwy airiay). So that 
here he places Ignorance only as a third Cause; and by so 
doing, destroys the whole Socratic argument respecting the 
identity of Virtue and knowledge.”—History of Philosophy, 1. 
214—3, 3rd edition. Whatever destruction there is, does not 
come of Plato. I do not know to what edition Mr. Lewes 
refers, but the passage in the fifth book occurs in 734 b. Szeph. 
The second I am unable to find, except in the mznth, 863 bc. 
Now, in the ninth book, Plato expressly raises the question, 
How is Legal Responsibility compatible with his doctrine that 
Vice—Injustice—aédcia—is involuntary ? Legg. 9, 860 b.—861 e. 
Plato resolves the difficulty by pointing out, that though Vice— 
douia—is involuntary, yet that BAaBn—damnum—damage in the 
legal sense, may be caused either purposely or not. Now, 
as was shown before, Justice—individual Virtue—Arcacoovyn— 
is the ascendancy in action of the higher principles, and 
Injustice—ddiia—of the lower. But the Legislator is mainly 
concerned with apcapripara, t.e. Delzcis, and with the motives 
which lead to them—in Roman language their Cause—namely, 
Passion or Anger—Q@upog ; Pleasure or Sensuality—néovn ; and 
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Ignorance, either mere absence of Knowledge, or positive 
Delusion, ayvoa, 863 b c. Hence, Plato quite consistently 
tells us that, an act may be just, but at the same time damnific, 
and that another may be unjust, but beneficent, 863 e, 864 a. 
thy yap rou Ovpov—rny roavrny BAaByy. In modern words, 
the question, Is A liable to an action in tort? has nothing to 
do with the question, Is A in a state of Grace? | 
In the first passage quoted by Mr. Lewes, Plato is talking 
of the causes which make a man fall short of cwgpoovrn, rov 
owpporveiy evdene wy, 5, 734 b, and he puts down as causes, 
duadia and dxpdrea, t.c. a want of gpornorc and of dvdpeia. 
But in tracing the historical growth of states, in Legg. 3, 4, he 
tells us that he is talking of every day owgpooven, 710 a, and not 
of cwo¢poovyn in its high sense; and he also insists that a Law 
should not be merely a command or prohibition, but should 
have a procemium or preamble containing the reasons which 
induce the Legislator to make the Law, 4, 721—723 b. The 
Legislator should also give his subjects a catalogue of divine 
and human things in their order of desirability. The student 
of Bentham will remember two similar suggestions. Now 
amongst these desirable objects are the various kinds of 
moral life suited to the individual; and one of these is the 
temperate, awopwy, in the popular sense; and the two causes 
which impede owdpoovry are dxpareca and dyafia, that is, in the 
popular sense, for hes had shown in the Profagoras, that 
apaGla was the essence of all Vice. Here then the Legislator 
is obviously dealing with the motives of Delict and its opposite. 
In brief, Ethical Wrong—Vice—is involuntary dxovewy, and is 
the result of ignorance apaGia: but Legal Wrong—Delict—dpdp- 
rnpa, is the result of aya@éa, as well as of other causes, and 
is both dxovowoy and éxovowyv. Besides, the Laws, all through, 
is conceived in a popular spirit: Plato’s assistants are from 
Sparta and Crete, intellectually the least cultivated of Greek 
states. Plato, on a remarkable occasion, claims to manage 
_the discussion all his own way, 10, 892 de, and the Cretan 
thinks Homer a clever fellow, though he has not read much of 
him, 3, 860 c. The treatise, too, opens with the statement 
that the author of Laws is Oedc, 624; and Geode and Oetoe are 
always in Plato opposed to réxyn, science, Jon. 542 ab, Meno. 
99 c, fo end. On the whole, we may pronounce the Laws 
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to be an adaptation of Platonism to popular intelligence and 
sympathies, although even here, Plato maintains that the 
peculiarities of the Republic are theoretically better than the 
compromises of the Zews, 5, 739 b. e. 

The different arrangements of the several polities in the 
Republic, the Poltticus, and the Laws, which are set forth by 
Professor Lewis Campbell in his introduction to the Poltticus, 
pp. XLI.—XLV., can be easily accounted for by differences in 
the Principium Divisionis in each Treatise. Thus, the third 
Laws deals with the historical growth of Polity, 3, 676 a. 
The Republic deals with the various Polities in the order of 
their deviation from the ideal State, Rep, 543 e—544.a; that 
which deviates least, being least bad. There is only one Ideal 
or perfect state, either Monarchy or Polyarchy, which governs 
the Whole for the good of the Whole. All others are devia- 
tions, and govern only for the good of a part. These deviations 
are infinite in number, Rep. 445 e; cf. Polzt. 291 ab; but in 
this infinity of deviation, we find the four well marked types, 
Timocracy, Oligarchy, Democracy, and Tyranny. From the 
point of view of the Republic, Oligarchy takes precedence of 
Democracy, because Oligarchy governs on principle—the good 
of the Oligarchy; whereas Democracy has no principle at all, 
Rep. 8, 557 dc, and as the state is, so is the democrat, 561 cd, 

Everything by starts, and nothing long, 

and so the Democracy is a very pleasant and genial place to live 
in, dp’ ov Oeorecia cal nocia 4 TOLAUTH dtaywyn ev TP Tapavrixa ; 
558 a. Now the standard in the Politicus is extornun—science— 
on the part of the Sovereign, be it one or many, and the 
deviations are judged of by their pleasantness as constitutions 
to live under, rile ody d) Trav ovK dpOwy mwoXrawy TovTwY FKLoTA 
xarern ovlijv, wacwy xarerwy ovowy, Kal rig Bapurdrn. Pol. 
302 b. In this way, Democracy is more genial, and therefore 
preferable to Oligarchy, which, judging from small towns in 
general, must have been excessively unpleasant. 

As to the Minos, the following points of resemblance be- 
tween it and acknowledged dialogues must be admitted, what- 
ever views be held as to its authorship. Mr. Grote and 
Mr. Lewes have done good service to criticism in general, by 
their protest against the German test of authenticity, the 
Platonisches Gefiihl, which proves any thing. 
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Atxatoovyn makes men dixatoe 314 C, it is also of para- 


mount excellence, 7d. d. 
2. 4 adnOijc doka deals with existence, 315 a. 


COSI Din pw 


g. 
10. 


. Real existence is changeless, 316 b. 
. Laws are for the good of subjects, 318 a b. 
. Crete and Lacedzemon are praised as usual, 318 c d. 


The good man resembles God, 319 a. 

Zeus is a coguorye, and has réxyn, 319 C. 

Law is based on Morality, 320 a. 

Law, in its effects, is compared to Gymnastic, 321 c d. 
The definition of Law—é¢ypa wodewc—the will of the 


State, is accepted with qualification in both Minos, 314 d e, 
and Laws, r, 644 d. 
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TRUE AND FALSE PLEASURE AND PAIN. 


Few of Plato’s modes of expression have been more vehe- 
mently assailed than. his application of the predicates frve 
and false to Pleasure and Pain. It has been condemned by 
Mr. Grote, Professor Bain, and Mr. Poste. Whether the terms 
are appropriate or not is a question of taste; but the question 
for the metaphysician is whether the explanation given by 
Plato is sound or not. 

Reserving the question of propriety of language, Plato’s 
explanation of the offensive terms is clear, and, I believe, 
justifiable ; and it is somewhat odd that he carefully provides 
against the very objection, which is urged against him. As 
follows: an empirical judgment, doéa, is true or false according 
as it is verified or falsified by further experience. Thus I see 
what I imagine to be a man under a tree: I approach nearer 
and find it to be a wooden figure. My judgment, dédia, is 
accordingly false. Phzl. 38, c d. Falsity, accordingly, exists 
only in the reference to future experience. But the subjective 
impression, whether ultimately verified or falsified by further 
experience, is never in itself false, ovcovy ro dolalov, dv re opOwe 
dy re pn opOwe Soldon, ro ye dolalew Svrwe ovdéror’ droAdvow, 
37.ab. In the same way, the pleasure, as actually experienced, 
cannot be false, but may attract that predicate, when ex- 
amined by the light of further experience, ovxovy cai ro nddpevor, 
dy re dpOwe av re py Wontar, To ye Ovrwe HoecOae SHrAOv we ovdeToTE 
drokei, 37, b, cf 37, €; 38, a. In other words, Pleasure, as 
a subject admits of the predicate, true or false, according as it 
is followed by good or evil effects, 39, e. Pleasure and Pain 
may be also termed true or false in relation to the Law of 
Contrast, and the effects of the latter on the vividness of our 
feelings. 
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As to the appropriateness of the terms: Plato’s Ethics are 
rational and not sentimental ; it is, therefore, not inappropriate 
to apply such terms to Pleasure and Pain, and thus force us 
to see that the Reason or Intellect is the ultimate judge of 
human feeling and conduct. If Plato had used the terms 
repented and unrepented, no modern would have excepted, but 
his terminology in that case would be sentimental and not 
rational. I do not press his argument, that Pleasure and Pain 
are row rive, that is, as subjects admit of predicates of quality. 
To discuss this fully belongs to the Metaphysics of Logic. 
But it fully answers Mr. Poste’s, objection that ‘Pleasure can. 
never be an imaginary predicate, but always an immediate 
sensation.” Philebus, p. 179. | 
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WORDSWORTH’S ODE ON IMMORTALITY. 


Mr. Mill tells us that the celebrated line, 
‘Our life is but a sleep and a forgetting,” 


‘is not Platonic, because we are capable of av¢pynorc. But, 
surely, the process, which d»auynore counteracts, is Ayn; and 
therefore, where there is no dydpuynocc, our life 7s a forgetting. 
Nay, more, the majority of men are not, in Plato’s opinion, 
gAdoogor, and therefore never go through the process of 
dvapyno at all. I had intended adding an appendix on 
Real Existence, but shall reserve it for a more fitting occasion. 
In p. 36, sixth hine from foot, a reference to Laws was omitted, 
To yap AuToUpevov Kat Hdduevoy airing (SC. Wuxijs) rep dijpoc rE 
Kal xAnOocg wodews EoTw. 3, 689 a b. 


FINIS. 


ERRATUM. 
p. 58, Sixth line from foot, insert the before Platonic Virtue. 
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“* These Essays will be found to have some- 

thing to satisfy most classes of readers; the 

lovers of legends proper, the curious in popular 
delusions, the initiated in Darwinian and 
Monboddoan theories; and tf, in the chapters 
on Tell and Gellert, wearea Little struck with 
the close following of Dasent’s track, in his 
preface to the Norse tales, it must be owned 
that there are chapters—e.g., those on the 

- Divining Rod, the Man in the Moon, and the 
Seven Sleepers—which present new matter, 
and deserve the praise of independent research.” 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“* The author, indeed, is sometimes fanciful 
and overbold tn his conclusions; but he con- 
ducts us through marvellous ways — ways 
which he has studied well before he undertook 
to guide others; and tf we do not always 
acquiesce in his descriptions or arguments, we 


seldom differ from hime-without hesitation.” — 
ATHENAUM. 

“* We have no space to linger longer about a 
book which, apart from its didactic pretensions, 
ts an exceedingly amusing and interesting 
collection of old stories and legends of the 
middle ages.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“< That, on his first visit to the varvea fiecd 
of medieval mythology, Mr. Baring-Gould 
should have culled as samples of its richness 
the most brilliant of the flowers that bloomed 
in it, ts scarcely to be wondered at. But it 
shows how fertile ts the soil when he ts enabled 
to cull from itso goodly a secondcrop as that 
which he here presents to us. The myths 
treated of in the present volume vary tn in- 
terest—they are all curious and well worth 
reading.” —NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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* Such avecord of deep, earnest, self-sacri- 
Jicewnz piety, beneath the surface of Parisian 
life, during what we ali regard as the worst 
age 0) French godlessness, ought to teach us all 
a lesson of hope and faith, let appearances be 
what they may. Here, from out of the court 
and family of Louis XV. there issues this 
Madame Louise, whose life is set before us as 
a specimen of as calm and unworildly devotion 
—of a devotion, too, full of shrewd sense and 
practical administrative talent—as any we 
have ever met with.-—LiTERARY CHURCH- 


MAN. 

“On the 15th of Fuly, 1737, Marie Lecszin- 
sha, the wife of Louis X J. , and daughter of 
the dethroned King of Poland, which Prussia 
helped to despoil and plunder, gave birth to 
her eighth female child, Louise Marie, known 
also as the Mother Térése de St. Augustin. 
On the death of the Queen, the princess, who 
had long felt a vocation for a religious life, 
obtained the consent of her royal father to 
withdraw from the world. The Carmelite 
convent of St. Denis was the chosen place of 
vetreat. Here the novitiate was passed, here 
the final vows were taken, and here, on the 
death of the Mére Fulie, Madame Louise be- 
gan and terminated her experiences as prior- 
ess, The little volume which records the 
simple incidents of her pious seclusion ts 
designed to edify those members of the Church 
of England in whom the spirit of religious 
self-devotion ts reviving. The substance of the 
memoir is taken from a somewhat diffuse 
‘ Life of Madame Louise de France,’ compiled 
by a Carmelite nun, and printed at Autun,.” 
—WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

“This ‘Life’ relates the hist of that 
daughter of Louis XV. who, aided by the 
example and instructions of a pious mother, 


lived an uncorrupt life in the midst of a most 
corrupt court, which shequitted—after longing 
and waiting for years todo so—to enter the 
severe order of Mount Carmel, which she 
adorned by her strict and holy hfe. We can- 
not too highly praise the present work, which 
appears to us to be written in the most 
excellent good taste. We hope tt may jind 
entrance into every religt House in our 
Communion, and tt should be in the Lbrary of 
every young lady.” ~CHURCH REVIEW. 

“ The Life of Madame Louise de France, 
the celebrated daughter of Louis XV., who 
became a religieuse, and is known in the 
Spiritral world as Mother Térése de St. 
Augustin. The substance of the memoir is 
taken froma diffuse life, compiled by a Car- 
melite nun, and printed at Autun; and the 
editor, the author of ‘ Tales of Kirkbeck,’ was 
prompted to the task by the belief, that ‘at the 
present time, when the spirit of religious self- 
devotion ts so greatly reviving in the Church af 
England the records of a princess who quitted 
@ daseling and profligate court to lead a life 
of obscure piety will meet with a cordial re- 
ception. ¢ may remark, that should the 
event prove otherwise, tt will not be from any 
Sault of workmanship on the part of the 
editor." —DaAiLy TELEGRAPH. 

“<The annals of a cloistered life, under 
ordinary circumstances, would not probably be 
considered very edifying by the reading public 
of the present generation, When, however, such 
a history presents the novelspectacle ofa royal 
princess of modern times voluntarily renounc- 
ing her high position and the splendours of a 
court existence, for the purpose of enduring 
the asceticism, poverty, and austerities of a 
severe monastic rule, the case may well be 
different.” —MORNING Post. 


THE PRIEST TO THE ALTAR;; or, Aids to the Devout Celebration 
of Holy Communion ; chiefly after the Ancient Use of Sarum. Second Edi- 
tion. Enlarged, Revised, and Re-arranged with the Secretz, Post-Com- 
munion, &c., appended to the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, throughout the 


Year. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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THREE LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. Delivered to candidates for Holy Orders. By JOHN RANDOLPH, 


D.D., sometime Bishop of London. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SERMONS ON DOCTRINES. For the Middle Classes. By the Rev. 
GEORGE Wray, M.A., Prebendary of York, and Rector of Leven, near 


Beverley. Small 8vo. 55. 6d. 


“* The arrangement adopted in these plain, 
practical, and we may say, v edifying 
sermons, ts (to use the language of the author 
in his preface) ‘in harmony with the minis- 
trations of the Church, which represents 
Christianity as a religious system.’” —Rock. 

‘* 4 volume of remarkably good sermons. 
Whatever be the subject, there ts in all cases @ 


simplicity of style and a clear forcibleness 
of statement which places them among the 
most thoroughly useful and intelligible sermons 
we have seen. They are thoroughly sound in 
doctrineand can be universally recommended.” 
—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. ; . 

‘“* Fair, plain sermons, sound and sensible.” 
— GUARDIAN. 


THE PERFECT MAN; OR, JESUS AN EXAMPLE OF 
GODLY LIFE, By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., Incumbent of St. 


Luke’s, Berwick Street. Crown 8vo. 


‘* Whatever Mr. Harry FYones writes ts 
always well written in point of composition, 
tt is rarely heavy, and generally sensible. 
Mr. Fones wisely selects practical subjects for 
his sermons. His mind ts eminently practical 
in cast He RCH ear nd 

“ ¢ ts a degree of raciness a J Uancy 
about Mr. Harry Yones which tt is brboatie 
to resist. Combined with this, however there 
ts adeepecarnestnessof purpose. . . . This 
book ts decidedly worth reading.” —JOHN BuLt. 


35. 6a, 


‘* 4 volume of excellent sermons.” —SpEC- 
TATOR. 

“‘ Mr. Fones’ work is written in a terse and 
vigorous style, and wherever tt deals with what 
ts clearly revealed, abounds in sound, whole- 
some, practical lessons.”—ENGLISH CHURCH- 


MAN. 

““ Evidently the product of a vigorous mind, 
It contains many sensible observations.”— 
WATCHMAN, 


THE AMERICAN COLONIES PREVIOUS TO THE DE- 
CLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. The Arnold Prize Essay, read 
in the Theatre at Oxford, June 9, 1869. By JOHN ANDREW DOYLE, B.A. 


of Balliol College. 8vo. 55. 


* Mr. Doyle has been industrious and care- 
Jul, and we have no doubt that he is thoroughly 
entitled to the honour of the prize; perhaps it 
ts not against him that he has refrained from 
those brilliant generalizations which are so 
tempting and so easy to a young writer, and 
that he has clung to facts in preference to 
theories.” —SATURDAY REvIEw. 

“‘ It bears praiseworthy marks of reading, 
and ts, in general, properly arranged and 
digested.” —ATHENAUM. 


** A careful work, reflecting great credit on 
the industry and intelligence of its author, 
and telling the history of the Colonies fairly 
and well, .. We recommend his book to all 
who study history in a proper spirit, and seek 
tn the history of the past wise lessons for the 
present and the future.” —EvUROPEAN MAIL. 

** Rises high above the general level of prize- 
essays.” —GUARDIAN, 


A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
(Ancient.) Edited by Joun HENry BLunt, M.A. 
(Forming the third Volume of Krys To CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE). 
Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“Tt offers a short and condensed account of 
the origin, growth, and condition of the 
Church in all parts of the world, from a.p. 
down to the end of the fifteenth century, Mr. 
Blunt’s first object has been conciseness, and 
this has been admirably carried out, and to 
students of Church history this feature will 
readily vecommend ttseif. As an elementary 
work ‘A Key’ will be specially valuable, in- 
asmuch as it points out certain definite lines 
of thought, by which those who enjoy the 
opportunity may be guided in reading the 
statements of more elaborate histories. At 
the same time tt is but fair to Mr. Blunt to 
remark that, for general readers, the little 
volume co:ttains everything that could be con- 
sistently expected in a volume of its character. 
There are many notes, theological, scriptural, 


and historical, and the ‘get up’ of the book ts 
specially commendable. As a text-book for 
the higher forms of schools the work will be 
acceptable to numerous teachers.” —PuBLic 
OPINION. 

‘* Tt contains some concise notes on Church 
History, compressed into a small compass, and 
we think it 1s likely to be useful as a book of 
reference.” —JOHN BULL. 

“4 very terse and reliable collection of the 
main factsaud incidents connected with Church 
History.” —Rock. 

“Tt will be excellent, either for school or 
home use, either as a reading or as a reference 
book, on all the main facts and names and 
controversies of the first fifteen centuries. It 
ts both well arranged and well written °— 
LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 
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HELP AND COMFORT FOR THE SICK POOR. By the 


Author of ‘‘Sickness; its Trials and Blessings.” 


8vo. Is. 


New Edition. Small 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events at Home and 
Abroad, for the Year 1868; being the Sixth Volume of an improved Series. 


8vo. 18s. 


*,”" The Volumes tor 1863 to 1867 may be had, 18s. each. 


“Tt must be admitted that there ts no 
similar work at present which can claim to 
take tts place, and that tf tt were to disappear 
trom the literary catalogue, it would be diffi- 
cult to fill the gap which would thus be left. 
. . . Upon the whole, the ‘ Retrospect’ appears 
to have been executed with tndustry and 
J t.”-—ATHENAUM. 

° It is an invaluable book.”—-JOHN Buu. 

“ Will prove of much service to public men 
and journalists.” DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

‘A meritorious and useful book.”—SPEc- 
TATOR. 

‘* To the future Macaulays and Froudes 
‘The Annual Register’ must be invaluable. 
To speak only of the present volume we can 
truly say that it constitutes a history, in the 
proper sense of the word, at once lucid and 


condensed, of England during the last year, 
with so much of the history of other countries 
as ts desirable to be retained in the mind of 
the English reader. Considering the enor- 
mous mass of materials furnished by the daily 
press alone, tt is curious and interesting to 
observe with what art they have been com- 
pressed ints clear narrative. We see history 
as tt were in the making.”—PusBxic OPINION. 
‘*A more serviceable record and review of 
public events at home and abroad it is im- 
possible to find. The briefest glance at the 
work twepresses one with tts superior merits 
over other annual registers, and this is con- 
Jirmed month by month as its pages are made 
available for information on any and every 
subject Of the past year's history.” —OVERLAND 
AIL, 


A MANUAL FOR THE SICK ; with other Devotions. By LancrLor 


ANDREWES, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Winchester. 


Edited with a 


Preface by H. P. LIDDON, M.A. Largetype. With Portrait. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 


APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION IN THE 


CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND. By the Rev. ARTHUR W. HavDAN, B.D., Rector of Barton- 


on-the- Heath, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. 


“ Mr. Haddan's estimate of the bearing of 
his subject, and of its special tmportance at 
the present juncture ts characteristic, and will 
well repay attention. . . . Mr. Haddan 
ts strictly argumentative throughout. He ab- 
Stains with some strictness from everything 
which would divert either his reader or him- 
self from accurate investigation of his reason- 
ing. But his volume is thoroughly weil 
written, clear and forcible in style, and fair 
tn tone. It cannot but render valuable service 
in placing the claims of the Church in their 
true light before the English public."— 
GUARDIAN, 

“Among the many standard theological 
works devoted to this important subject Mr. 
Haddan’swill hold a high place.” —STANDARD. 

“ We should be glad to see the volume widely 
circulated and generally read.” —JOHN BuLts 

“A weighty and valuable treatise, and we 
hope that the study of its sound and well- 
reasoned pages will do much to fix the impor- 
tance, and the full meaning of the doctrine 


125. 


in question, in the minds of Church people. 
.. « We hope that our extracts will lead our 
readers to study Mr. Haddan for themselves.” 
— LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

** This ts not only a very able and carefully 
written treatise upon the doctrine of Apostolt- 
cal Succession, but itis alsoa calm yet noble 
vindication of the validit e. the Anglican 
Orders: it well sustains the lliant reputa- 
tion which Mr. Haddan left behind him at 
Oxford, and it supplements his other profound 
historical researches in ecclesiastical matters. 
This book will remain {%, a long time the 
classic work upon English Orders.” —CHURCH 
Review. 

‘A very temperate, but avery well reasoned 
book.” —-WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

‘* Mr. Haddan ably sustains his reputation 
throughout the work. His style ts clear, his 
inferences are reasonable, and the publication 
ts especially well-timed in Prospect of the 
coming CEcumenical Council,”—CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY GAZETTE. 


THE VESTMENTS OF THE CHURCH. An Illustrated Lecture. 
By the Rev. WHARTON B. MARRIOTT, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘ Vesti- 


arium Christianum.”’ 


With Plates. 


8vo. 55. 


THE PSALTER ; OR, PSALMS OF DAVID. Pointed as they are 
to be sung or said in Churches, 


With red borders. 


Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. By S. BArinG-GouLp, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Curious Myths of 


the Middle Ages.” Part I. Heathenism and Mosaism. 


“‘ The ability which Mr. Baring-Gould dis-. 
Plays in the treatment of a topic which branches 
outinso many directions, and requires such pre- 
cise handling, is apparent. His pages abound 
with the results of large reading and calm 
vefiection. The man of culture, thought, 
philosophic cast, is mirrored tn the entire 
argument. The book is sound and healthy in 
fone. It excites the reader's interest, and 

‘ightens the path of inquiry opened to his 
view. The language, too,is appropriate, neat, 
lucid, often hap, , sometimes wonderfully terse 
and vigorous.” —ATHENAUM. 

“* Mr. Baring-Gould has undertaken agreat 
and ambitious work. And no one can deny 
that he possesses some eminent qualifications 
for this great work. He has a wealth of 
erudition of the most varied description, 
espectallyin those particular regions of media- 
val legend and Teutonic mythology which are 
certain to make large contributions to the pur- 
pose he has in hand. It ts a contribution to 
religious thought of very high value.” — 
GUARDIAN. 

Mr. Baring-Goula’s work, from the impor- 
tance of its subject and the lucid force of its 


* 


8vo. 55. 


expositions, as well as from the closeness of 
argument and copiousness of illustration with 
which its comprehensive views are treated, ts 
entitled to attentive study, and will repay 
the reader by amusement and instruction.” — 
Morninc Post. 

“ That this book will be widely read and 
sought after we have not the shadow of a 
doubt, for it contains within ttself all the 
elements of popularity. To thoughtful men 
and earnest students tt may present some ola 
ideas in a new shape, while tt will furnish 
that industrious being, the general reader, 
with a variety of new ideas, which the wildest 
sensation novel could never generate,” —Ex- 
AMINER. 

“We do not for a moment underrate its 
literary excellences; it isan highly intellec- 
tual and thoughtful essay; so well, nay, so 
engagingly written, and so full of illustrations 
that, though treating of abstruse subjects, it ts 
veally light reading. There ts a nameless 
charm about it which must be felt rather than 
described; and it contains many and very 
beautiful thoughts: tts subject matter ts well 
digested and put together.”—CHURCH REVIEW. 


FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. In a 


Series of Sermons. By the Rev. Isaac WILLIAMS, B.D., formerly Fellow of 


Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 55. 


THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Ina Series 


of Sermons. 
College, Oxford. New Edition. 


“* This ts one of the few volumes of published 
sermons that we have been able to we with 
veal pleasure, They are written with a 
chastened elegance of language, and pervaded 
oy a spirit of earnest and simple piety. Mr. 

tlliams ts evidently what would be called a 


very High Churchman. Occasionally hits 


peculiar Church views are apparent; but . 


bating a few passages here and there, these 
sermons will be read with profit by all ‘who 
profess and call themselves Christians.” — 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

“‘ This ts a new edition of a very popular— 


By the Rev. Isaac WILLIAMS, B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


and deservedly popular—work on the biography 
of the Old Testament history. The characters 
are ably and profitably analysed, and that by 
the hand of a master of style and thought. . 
. . Lhe principle of selection has been that 
of prominence ; and partly, too, that of signi- 
Jicance in the characters so qgbly delineated. 
more masterly analysis of Scriptural 
characters we never read, nor any which are 
more calculated to ihe the mind of the 
reader with feelings of love for what is good, 
and abhorrence for what ts evil.”—Rock. 


THE WITNESS OF ST. PAUL TO CHRIST: being the Boyle 
Lectures for 1869. With an Appendix, on the Credibility of the Acts, in Re- 


ply to the Recent Strictures of Dr. Davidson. 


By the Rev. STANLEY 


LEATHES, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London, and Incumbent 


of St. Philip’s, Regent Street. 


“It ts impossible to follow the writer step 
by step in his elaborate argument, but we have 

ttle doubt that this book will be of great 
service. There is a learned Appendix on 
‘The Credibility of the Acts of the Apostles,’ 
which will be very valuable to the theological 
student. Altogether we think this volume 
will take a high place among the Boyle 
Lectures.”—Joun BULL. 

“* The expectations raised by Mr. Leathes’ 
Boyle Lectures of last year have been amply 


Sulfilled. He has given the Christian world 
another volume, replete with sound doctrine 


Svo. 


10s. 6d. 


and solid argument."—ENGLISH CHURCH- 
MAN. 

‘* The above may serve as specimens of the 
author's style and Christian stand-point; but 
taken out of the connection they give but a 
very tmperfect idea of the book as one of 
reasoning conducted in a popular yet conclue 
sive manner. We must refer our readers, 
therefore, who are interested in the subject— 
and who, especially at the present day, ts not ? 
—to the book ttself, for which, as a religious 
journal, we beg to tender the author our sin- 
cere thanks.” —FREEMAN. 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER OF EDWARD 
VI., and the Ordinal of 1549, together with the Order of the Communion, 
1548. Reprinted entire, and Edited by the Rev. HENRY BASKERVILLE 


WALTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. 


With an Intro- 


duction by the Rev. PETER GOLDSMITH MEDD, M.A., Senior Fellow and 
Tutor of University College, Oxford. Small 8vo. 6s. 


“* A volume like this is worth two of Church 
History. In many respects, indeed, tt is the 
subject of history itself; and with Mr. Meda’s 
introduction and Mr. Walton's editorial work 
we may be said to have both subject and history 
thereof. The volume should be in the hands 
of every member of the Church of FE land: 
we jRAy £0), tt should be in those of every 
student of hurch History."—ATHENAUM. 

“* We welcome the seasonable appearance o. 
this work, which indeed supphes a long’ Jelt 
want, for ‘the First Book’ been hitherto 
accessible to very few. . . « Lb tsespecitally 
tmportant at the present time that the princt- 
ples of the first Reformers should be under 
stood ; no one can look through this 
edition without gaining some definite infor- 
mation on that point. Wecommend this new 
edition of the First Prayer Book, with its 
introduction to the study of ali that are 


desirous of understanding the principles of 
those who originated the reform of our publec 
Services.”—CHURCH NEws. 

‘* The more that English Churchmen be- 
come acquainted with the Reformed Prayer 
Book, as our English Divines reformed it, 
apart Svrom the meddling of forei; s—i.€., 
the better people became acquainted with 
‘Edward VI's first book,’ the better both for 
themselves Jor the English Church at 
large. Weare therefore delighted to welcome 
this handy and handsome reprint, with which 
every pains has been taken to make it as 
accurate as possible.’” —LITERARY CHURCH- 


MAN. 

‘* Mr. Walton deserves the very best thanks 
of Anglican Churchmen, for putting this 
most important volume within their reach in 
so convenient and handsome a form.” —CHURCH 

EVIEW. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES delivered to Candidates for Holy 
Orders, comprising a Summary of the whole System of Theology. To which 


is prefixed an Inaugural Address. By JOHN RANDOLPH, D.D. (sometime 


Bishop of London). 


Vol. I. Natural and Revealed. 


Vol. II. Historical. 
Vol. III. Doctrinal. 


3 Vols. 8vo. 


BRIGHSTONE SERMONS. 
of Salisbury. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SACRED ALLEGORIES: 


75.6d. each. 


By GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L., Bishop 


The Shadow of the Cross—The Distant Hills—The Old Man’s Home—The 
King’s Messengers. By the Rev. W. Apams, M.A., late Fellow of Merton 


College, Oxford. 


New Edition. With Engravings from Original Designs by CHARLES W. CopE, 
R.A., JOHN C. Horsiey, A.R.A., SAMUEL PALMER, BIRKET FOSTER, 


and GEORGE E. HIcks. 


Small 4to. 


10s. 6d. 


** The Four Allegories may be had separately, 18mo., 15. each, or 6d. in 


paper covers. 


* The name ofthe ‘Sacred Allegories’ of the 
late Rev. W. Adams, ts familiar in almost 
every parsonage in the Kingdom. Messrs. 
Rivington's handsome reissue of the four 
stories which make up the contents of the 
‘Sacred Allegories,’ with illustrations by such 
artists as Horsley, Cope, Palmer, and Birket 
Foster, will serve to render them henceforth 
equal favourites in the houses of such laymen 
as are not at present familiar with them. 
The binding of this book is charmingly de- 
signed and most appropriate to its contents.” 
—TiMEs. 

“* Adams's ‘ Sacred A llegories’—best known 
by the familiar ‘Shadow of the Cross,’ has ac- 


guived the dignity of a ‘classic, and is as 
necessary toall families as the ‘ChristianYear.’ 

. . . A handsome edition especially adapted 
Jor the étrennes season, with original designs, 
chiefly by Cope and Horsley, whose art is 
quite suited to a book of this religious charac- 
ter."—SATURDAY REVIEw. 

“* Will be acceptable to many persons with 
whom this author ranks high as a Christian 
‘classic.’”—DaiLy TELEGRAPH. 

“* The illustrations which adorn the book are 
in every way worthy of the matter. The 
publishers have done thew best to make the 
book an acceptable present for Christmas.”— 
Morninc Post. 
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LIGHT IN THE HBHART;; or, Short Meditations on Subjects which con- 
cern the Soul. Translated from the French. Edited by the Rev. W. J. 
BUTLER, M.A., Vicar of Wantage. Small 8vo. Is. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF PLAIN DEVOTIONS, adapted for Private and 
for Family Use. By the Rev. JOHN WALLAS, M.A., Perpetual Curate of 
Crosscrake, Westmoreland. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. 


PLAIN SCRIPTURAL THOUGHTS ON HOLY BAPTISM. 
By the Rev. JOHN WALLAS, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Crosscrake, West- 
moreland. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE STORY OF THE GOSPELS. Ina single Narrative, combined 
from the Four Evangelists, showing in a new translation their unity. To 
which is added a like continuous Narrative in the Original Greek. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM POUND, M.A,, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Principal of Appuldurcombe School, Isle of Wight. 2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE OF ST. JOHN THE EVAN- 
GELIST, CAMBRIDGE. By Tuomas BAKER, B.D., Ejected Fellow. 
Edited for the Syndics of the University Press, by JOHN E. B. Mayor, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College. 2 Vols. 8vo. 245. . 


THE CHURCH BUILDER. A Quarterly Journal of Church Extension 
in England and Wales. Published in connection with The Incorporated 
Church Building Society. Volume for 1869. Crown 8vo. Is. 64. 


SELECTIONS FROM MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 
With English Notes. By HENRY VAN LAUN, Master of the French Lan- 
guage and Literature at the Edinburgh Academy. Crown 8vo. 

Part I. Honoré de Balzac, 35. 6d. 
Part II. H. A. Taine, 3s. 6d. 


‘This selection answers to the require- “* This ts a volume of selections from the 
ments expressed by Mr, Lowe in one of his works of H. A. Taine, a celebrated contem- 


speeches on education, where he recommended 
that boys should be attracted to the study of 
French by means of tts lighter literature. M. 
van Laun has executed the task of selection 
with excellent taste. The episodes he has 
chosen from the vast ‘Human Comedy’ are 
naturally such as do not deal with passions 
and experiences that are proper to mature age. 
Even thus limited, he had an overwhelmin 

variety of material to choose from; and his 
selection gives a fair impression of the terrible 
power of this wonderful writer, the study of 
whom ts one of the most tmportant means of 
self-education open to a cultivated man in the 
nineteenth century.”—PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 


porary French author. It forms an instal- 
ment of a series of selections from modern 
French authors Messrs. Rivington are now 
tssuing. The print, the extracts, and the 
notes, areas excellent as ina previous publi- 
cation of the same kind we lately noticed con- 
taining extracts from Balzac. The notes, in 
particular, evince great care, study, and 
erudition. The works of Tatne, from which 
lengthy quotations are given, are, ‘ Histotre 
de la Litttrature Anglaise, ‘Voyage en 
Italie,’ and ‘ Voyages aux Pyrénées.’ These 
compilations would form Jirst-rate class-books 
Jor advanced French students,”— Pusric 
OPINION. 


WALTER KERR HAMILTON: Bishop of Salisbury. A Sketch, 
Reprinted, with Additions and Corrections, from ‘‘ The Guardian.” By H. 
P. Lippon, M.A., Student of Christ Church. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Or bound with the Sermon “‘ Life in Death,” 35. 6d. 


THE OFFICE OF THE MOST HOLY NAMB: a Devotional Help 


for Young Persons. New Edition. 


18mo. Is. 


IO 
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THE PURSUIT OF HOLINESS: a Sequel to ‘‘ Thoughts on Per- 


sonal Religion,” intended to carry the Reader somewhat farther onward in 


the Spiritual Life, 


By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Nor- 


wich, and formerly one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. Small 


8vo. 55. 


BIBLE READINGS FOR FAMILY PRAYER. By the Rev. W. 


H. RIpLey. M.A., Rector of Hambleden. 


Crown 8vo. 


Old Testament—Genesis and Exodus. 2s. 


New Testament, 


The Four Gospels, in one volume. 


** The Hillford Confirmation.” 


““ The Manor Farm, by Miss Phillpotts, 
author of the ‘ Hillford Confirmation,’ is a 
plous story, which amongst other things shows 
the dawning of light in superstitious minds.” 
—Morninc Post, 

“* The Manor Farm’ velates how, under 
good influence, a selfish girl became a useful 


St. Luke and St. John. 2s. 
St. Matthew and St. Mark. 2s. 


35. Od. 


THE MANOR FARM: A TALB. 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo. 


By M. C. PHILLPorts, Author of 
38. 6d. 


and gentle daughter. The story is a capital 
tllustration of the value of perseverance, and 
tt is a book that will be very usefulin parochial 
reading libraries.” —JOHN BULL. 

“A prettily got-up and prettily written 
little book above the average of the class it be- 
longs to..— EDINBURGH COURANT. 


A PLAIN AND SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR 


CHILDREN : in Letters from a Father to his Son. 
D.D., formerly Bishop of Peterborough. 
Square Crown 8vo. 


Coloured Illustrations. 


By GEORGE Davys, 
New Edition. With Twelve 
38. Od. 


SKETCHES OF THE RITES AND CUSTOMS OF THE 


GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. By H. C. RoMANOFF. 
ductory Notice by the Author of ‘* The Ileir of Redclyffe.” 


Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


“* The twofold object of this work is ‘to 
present the English with correct descriptions 
of the ceremonies of the Greco-Russian Church, 
and at the same time with pictures of domestic 
life in Russian homes, especially those of the 
clergy and the middle class of nobles;' and, 
beyond question, the author's labour has been 
so far successful that, whilst her Church 
scenes may be commended as a series of most 
dramatic and picturesque tableanx, her social 
sketches enable us to look at certain points be- 
neath the surface of Russian life, and ma- 
terially enlarge our knowledge of a country 
concerning which we have still a very great 
deal to learn.” —ATHENAUM, 


With an Intro- 
Second Edition. 


“The volume before us ts anything but a 
JSormal liturgical treatise. It might be more 
valuable to a few scholars if it were, but tt 
would certainly fail to obtain perusal at the 
hands of the great majority of those whom the 
writer, not unreasonably, hopes to attract by 
the narrative style she has adofted. What she 
has set before us isa series of brief outlines, 
which, by their simple effort to clothe the 
information given us in a living garb, 
reminds us of a once-popular childs’ book 
which we remember a generation ago, called 
peetches of Human Manners.’”—CHURCH 

IMES. 


A MANUAL OF CONFIRMATION, Comprising—1. A General 


Account of the Ordinance. 


2. The Baptismal Vow, and the English Order 
of Confirmation, with Short Notes, Critical and Devotional. 


3. Meditations 


and Prayers on Passages of Holy Scripture, in connexion with the Ordinance. 
With a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens how to prepare themselves 


for their first Communion. 


of Norwich. Eighth Edition. Small 8vo. 


By EpwarRD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D. Dean 


Is. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY : A Handbook of Religious Information 
respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine 


Worship, the Creeds, &c., &c. 
Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


By JOHN HENRY BiuntT, M.A. Third 


Messrs, Ridington’s Publications II 


EIRENICON, Part II. A Letter to the Very Rev. J. H. Newman, 
D.D., in explanation chiefly in regard to the Reverential Love due to the 
ever-blessed Theotokos, and the Doctrine of her Immaculate Conception ; 
with an Analysis of Card. de Turrecremata’s Work on the Immaculate 
Conception. By the Rev. E..B. Pusry, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
and Canon of Christ Church. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, with English Notes 
intended for the Upper Forms of Schools and for Pass-men at the Universi- 
ties. Abridged by BRADLEY H. ALForD, M.A,, Vicar of Leavenheath, 
Colchester, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
ros. 6d. 


i) 


THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR ENGLISH READERS : 
containing the Authorized Version, with a revised English Text ; Marginal 
References ; and a Critical and Explanatory Commentary. By HENRY 
ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Two volumes, or four parts. 8vo. 


545. 6d. 
Separately, 
Vol. 1, Part I.—The Three first Gospels. Second Edition. tas. 
“ Vol. 1, Part II.—St. John and the Acts. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. 2, Part I.—The Epistles of St. Paul. Second Edition. 16s. 
Vol. 2, Part I[.—Hebrews to Revelation. 8vo.° 16s. 


SERMONS PREACHED ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS 
DURING THE LAST TWENTY YEARS. By Epwarp Meyrick 
GouLBurn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


A REVIEW OF MARIOLATRY, LITURGICAL, DEVO- 
TIONAL, DOCTRINAL, as exhibited in the Offices, the Devotional and 
Dogmatic Books, at present used in the Romish Communion. By WILLIAM 
EDWARD JELF, B.D., sometime Censor of Christ Church, Oxford ; Bampton 
Lecturer, and Whitehall Preacher. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK ; on the plan of ‘‘ Henry’s First Latin 
Book,” and the ‘‘ First French Book.” By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, 
M.A., and J. W. FRADERSDORFF, Ph. Dr. of the Taylor Institution, Oxford. 
Sixth Edition. r2mo. 5s. 6d. The Key, 25. 6d. 


é 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Part the First. By THomMas KERCHEVER ARNOLD, 
M.A. Tenth Edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


SERMONS FOR CHILDREN ; being Thirty-three short Readings, ad- 
dressed to the Children of S. Margaret’s Home, East Grinstead. By the late 
Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D., Warden of Sackville College. Second Edition. 
Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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CATECHETICAL NOTES AND CLASS QUESTIONS, Lite- 
ral and Mystical ; chiefly on the Earlier Books of Holy Scripture. By the 
late Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D., Warden of Sackville College, East Grinstead. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


* Unless we are much mistaken this will be 
one of the most practically usefulof the various 
posthumous works of Dr. Neale, for the publi- 
cation of which wé ave indebted to the S. 
Margaret's Sisters and Dr. Neale's literary 
executors. Besides‘ class notes'—lecture notes 
as most people would call them—on the earlier 
books of Holy Scripture, there are some most 
excellent similar nctes on the Sacraments, and 
then a collection of notes for catechizing chil- 
aren. Throughout these notes are supplemented 


Jrom other of Dr. Neale’s papers, and in 
particular we would specify an admirable 
appendix ofextracts from Dr. Neak’s sermons 
(c fa unpublished) bearing upon points 
touched on in the text.”—LIiITERARY CHURCH- 
MAN. 

‘* The writer’s wide acquaintance with 
Medieval theology renders his notes on the 
Old Testament peculiarly valuable."—JOuN 

ULL. 


HERBERT TRESHAM., A Tale of the Great Rebellion. By the late 


Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. New Edition. Small 8vo. 


“* We cordially welcome a new edition of Dr. 
Neale’s ‘ Herbert Tresham.’ The scenes laid 
in the time of the great ctvil war, and vivid 
pictures ave drawn of some of the startling 
events that then disgraced the history of this 
couxtry. Themartyrdom of A rehbishop Laud 
ts described in a manner few besides its author 
could egual, while the narration of the disas- 
trous battle of Naseby, and the disgraceful 


35. 6d. 


surrender of Bristol by Prince Rufert, afford 
froof Of the versatility of his gentus.” —CHURCH 

IMES. 

“A pleasant Christmas present is Dr. 
Neale’s ‘ Herbert Tresham.’ Such a book is 
well calculated to correct current views of 17th 
century history.”—CHURCH REVIEW. 

‘* Nothing could be more admirable as a 
Christmas present.”—CuuRCH NEws. 


THE SWORD AND THE KEYS. The Civil Power in its Relations 
to The Church ; considered with Special Reference to the Court of Final 
Ecclesiastical Appeal in England. With Appendix containing all Statutes on 


which the Jurisdiction of that Tribunal over Spiritual Causes is Founded, and 


also, all Ecclesiastical Judgments delivered by it since those published by the 
Lord Bishop of London in 1865. By JAMES WAYLAND JOYCE, M.A., Rec- 


tor of Burford, Salop. 8vo. 


“* Nothing could be more opportune than the 
appearance of this volume at the present mo- 
ment. Mr. Foyce ts indisputably the most 
learned man in England in the subject of 
which tt treats; and the Church owes him no 
small debt of gratitude for bringing out this 
treatise on our Ecclesiastical Appeals, ata 
crists when public attention is Strong adivected 
to them, by a decision of the F¥udicia Committee 
on Altar Lights, which reverses the F: 
of the Courtof Archesand narrows the Ritual 
liberties of Churchmen, and seems at variance 
with our insular history and tradition alike, 
while it cuts one of the links which united us 
to the Primitive and the Universal Church. 
It should be in the hands of every clergyman 
and intelligent layman in the country.”— 
Joun Butt, : 

** The volume before us is one well suited 
to the times. It bears marks of ripe and 
ready scholarship; tt evidences a profound 


10s. 6d. 


acquaintance with English Church history; 
tt ts marked by much legal acumen and large 
knowle of common law practice and of 
statute law; tt displaysacomplete familiarity 
with ecclesiastical and canon law ; tt ts ant- 
mated by true catholicity of thought and a 
tone of genuine churchmanship. Our en- 
comium, as we rise from the study of this 
vemarkable volume, may appear enthusiastic, 
but we feel assured it is just.” —CLERICAL 
JOURNAL. 

‘Let us recommend to deliberate perusal 
this exhaustive and well weighed book of Mr. 
Foyce's. So much passion been aroused, 
so much excited feeling has been kindled by 
the series of troubles which have come on 
thicker and faster ever since 1850, and the Gor- 
ham judgment, that it is as rare asit is de- 
lightful to meet with a calm sober statement 
on etther side the case of Church v. State, or 
of Statev. Church." —LiTERARY CHURCHMAN, 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR EVER: A Poem in Twelve 


Books. 
stead. Third Edition. Small.8vo. 


** The most simple, the richest, and the most 
perfect sacred poem which recent days have 
produced,” —MoORNING ADVERTISER. 

“A worth reading, worthy of atten- 
tive study; fullof noble thoughts, beautifuldic- 
tion, and high imagination.” STANDARD. 

“* Mr. Bickersteth writes ike a man who 
cultivates at once reverence and earnestness of 


thought."—GuARDIAN, 


By E. H. BICKERSTETH, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Hamp- 


6s. 


“In these light miscellany days there is a 
spiritual refreshment in the spectacle of a man 
girding up the loins of his mind to the task of 

ucing a genuine epic. And it is true 
poetry. There is a definiteness, a crispness 
about it, which in these moist, viewy, hasy 
days, ts no less invigorating than novel,”— 
EDINBURGH Dalry REview. 
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COUNSELS ON HOLINESS OF LIFE. Translated from the 
Spanish of ‘‘ The Sinner’s Guide,” by LUIS DE GRANADA. Forming a 
Volume of the ‘Ascetic Liprary,” a Series of Translations of Spiritual 
Works for Devotional Reading from Catholic Sources. Edited by the Rev. 
OrBy SHIPLEY, M.A. Square crown 8vo. 55. 


** The Dominican friar, whose work is here 
translated, was one of the most remarkable 
men of his time, celebrated asa most powerful 
and popular preacher, asa man of the most 
devoted and self-denying piety, and of very ex- 
tensive erudition. It was not we are justly 
told, ‘ eloquence and learning alone that gave 
Fray Luts his great influence. It was his 
pure and holy example, his zeal for souls, and 
his perfect devotion to God’s service. He 
inculcated purity by being himself pure, 


can speak with confidence of the deep spirit of 
devotion breathed throughout the general body 
of the work.” —Rocx. 

‘* The book is richly studded with quotations 
Jrom the Fathers.”— ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 

“It is earnest, fervent, and practical; it - 
shows a most intimate knowledge of Holy 
Scripture, and much skill in its application ; 
and tt deals with the great fundamenta 
truths of religion rather than with matters of 
controversy or private opinion. The life 


humility by being humble, contempt of the specified ts well written and interesting,” — 
world by refusing honours and dignities, ITERARY CHURCHMAN. 
poverty by being himself poor’ ... We 


NEW VOLUMES OF RIVINGTON S DEVOTIONAL 
SERIES. 


ELEGANTLY PRINTED WITH RED BORDERS, 16mo., 25. 6d@. each. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS, OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
A carefully revised Translation. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, Is., or in paper cover, 6d. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY LIVING. By 
JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D., Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, Is. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY DYING. By 
JEREMY Tay Lor, D.D., Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, Is. 
The Holy Living and Holy Dying may be had bound together in One Volume, 
5s. ; or without the red borders, 2s. 6d. | 


ASHORT AND PLAIN INSTRUCTION FORTHE BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE LORD’S SUPPER ; to which is annexed 
the Office of the Holy Communion, with proper Helps and Directions. By 
THomas WILSON, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. Complete 
Edition. 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, Is., or in paper cover, 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. From the French 


of SAINT FRANCIS of Sales, Bishop and Princeof Geneva. A New Translation. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE CONCERNING EVIL 
THOUGHTS: wherein their Nature, Orgin, and Effect are distinctly con- 
sidered and explained, with many Useful Rules for restraining and suppressing 
such Thoughts ; suited to the various conditions of Life, and the several tem- 
pers of Mankind, more especially of melancholy Persons., By WILLIAM 
CuILcoT, M.A., with Preface and Notes by RICHARD Hooper, M.A., 
Vicar of Upton and Ashton Upthorpe, Berks. New Edition. 
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A KEY TO THE NARRATIVE OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


By JOHN PILKINGTON Norris, M.A., Canon of Bristol, formerly one of Her 


Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 


(Forming the Fourth Volume of KEys To CuristiAN KNOWLEDGE.) 


Small 8vo. 


° This ts very much the best book of tts kind 
we have seen. The only fault ts tts shortness 
which prevents its going into the details which 
would support and illustrate its statements, 
and which in the process of illustrating them, 
would fix them upon the minds and memories 
of tts readers. It ts, however, a great im- 
provement upon any book of its kind we know. 
It bears all the marks of being the condensed 
work of a real scholar, and of a divine too. 
The bulk of the book is taken up with a‘ Life 
of Christ’ compiled from the Four Gospels so 
as toexhibit rts steps and stages and salient 
points. The rest of the book consists of inde- 
pendent chapters on special points.” —LITER- 
ARY CHURCHMAN. 


2s. 6d. 


** This book"is no ordinary compendium, no 
mere ‘cram-book’; still less ts it an ordinary 
reading book for schools ; but the schoolmaster, 
the Sunday-school teacher, and the seeker after 
a comprehensive knowledge of Divine truth 
will find it worthy ofits name. Canon Norris 
writes simply, reverently, without great dis- 
play of learning, giving the result of much 
careful study ina short compass and adorn- 
ing the subject by the tenderness and honesty 
with which he treats it. . . We hope 
that this little book will have a very wide 
ctrculation and that it will be studied; and 
we can promise that those who take tt up will 
not readily put tt down again.” —RECORD. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE HENRY HOARE, M.A. 
With a Narrative of the Church Movements with which he was connected 
from 1848 to 1865, and more particularly of the Revival of Convocation. 


By JAMES BRADBY SWEET, M.A. 8vo. 


THE POPE AND THE COUNCIL. By Janus. 


12s. 


Authorized trans- 


lation from the German. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘* A profound and learned treatise, evidently 
the work of one of the first theologians of the 
day, discussing with the scientific fulness and 
precision proper to German investigation, the 
great doctrinal questions expected to come 

cfore the Council, and especially the proposed 
dogma of Papal Infallibility. There is pro- 
bably no work in existence that contains at 
all, still less within so narrow a compass, so 
complete a record of the origin and th of 
the infallibilist theory, and of all the facts of 
Church history bearing upon it, and that too 
in a form so clear and concise as to put the 
argument within the reach of any reader of 
ordinary intelligence, while the scrupulous ac- 
curacy of the writer, and his constant reference 
to the original authorities for every statement 
liable to be disputed, makes the monograph as 
a whole a perfect storehouse of valuable infor- 
mation for the historical or theological stu- 
dent.”—SaTuRDAY Revigw. 

“ Beginning with a sketch of the errors and 
contradictions of the Popes, and of the position 
which, as a matter of history, they held in 
the early Church, the book proceeds to describe 
the three great forgeries by which the Papal 
claims were uphela—the Isidorian decretals, 
the donation of Constantine, and the decretum 
of Gratian. The last subject ought to be care- 
Sully studied by all whoa wish to understand 
the frightful tyranny of a complicated system 
of laws, devised not for the protection of a 
people, but as instruments for grinding them 
to subjection. Then, after an historical out- 
line of the general growth of the Papal power 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
writers enter upon the peculiarly episcopal 
and clerical question, pointing out how mar- 
vellously every little change worked in one 
direction, invariably tending to throw the 
rule of the Church into the power of Rome; 
and the growth of new institutions, like 
the monasticordersand the Inquisition, gradu- 
ally withirew the conduct of affairs from the 


Bishops of the Church in general, and consolt- 
dated the Papal influence. For all this, how- 
ever, unless we could satisfy ourselves with a 
mere magnified table of contents, the reader 
must be referred to the book itself, in which he 
will find the interest sustained without flag- 
ging to the end.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“In France, in Holland, and in Germany, 
there has already appeared a multitude of dis- 
guisitions on this subject. Among these seve- 
val are the acknowledged compositions of men 
of high standing in the Roman Catholic world, 
—men admittedly entitled to speak with the 
authority that must attach to established re- 
putation: but not one of them has hitherto 
produced a work more likely to create a de 
tmpression than the anonymous German pu 
lication at the head of this notice. Itis not 
a piece of merely polemical writing, it ts a 
treatise dealing with a large subject in an 
impressive though partisan manner, a treatise 
grave in tone, solid in matter, and bristling 
with forcible and novel illustrations.” —SPEc- 
TATOR. 

“Rumour will, no doubt, be busy with its 
conjectures as to the name which lurks beneath 
the nom de plume of ‘Fanus.’ We do not 
intend to offer any contribution towards the 
elucidation of the mystery, unless tt be a con- 
tribution to say that the book bears internal 
evidence of being the work of a Catholic, and 
that there are not many Catholics in Europe 
who could have written it. Taking itall in 
all, it is no exaggerated praise to characterize 
tt as the most damaging assault on Ultra- 
montanism that has appeared in modern 
times. Its learning ts copious and complete, 
yet so admirably arranged that it invariably 
tllustrates without overlaying the argument, 
The style ts clear and simple, aud there ts no 
attempt at rhetoric. It ts a piece of cool 
and masterly dissection, all the more terrible 
Jor the passionless manner in which the 
author conducts the operation.” —TIMES. 
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PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. By Joun Henry 
NEWMAN, B.D., formerly Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. 
W. J. CopELAND, Rector of Farnham, Essex. From the Text of the last 
Editions publislHed by Messrs. Rivington, In 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
each, 


SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. Edited by the Rev. W. J. CopELAnp, 
Rector of Farnham, Essex. From the Text of the last Edition published by 
Messrs. Rivington. Printed uniformly with the ‘‘ Parochial and Plain 
Sermons.” With an Index of Dates of all the Sermons, Crown 8vo. 5y. 


EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE UPON SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS. Translated-and abridged from the French of TRONSON. 
Forming a Volume of the ‘* ASCETIC LIBRARY,” a Series of Translations of 
Spiritual Works for Devotional Reading from Catholic Sources. Edited by 
the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Square crown 8vo. 5s. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury. Third Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. 59. 


THE THRESHOLD OF PRIVATE DEVOTION. New Edition. 


18mo._ Is. 


THE HOLY BIBLE. With Notes and Introductions. By Cur. Worps- 
WworRTH, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln, formerly Canon of Westminster, and 
Archdeacon. 

Jeremiah, Lamentations, and Ezekiel, being Part II. of Volume V. Imperial 
8vo. 21s. 


THE HISTORY OF TONBRIDGE SCHOOL, From its Founda- 
‘tion in 1553 to the present date. By SEPTIMUS RIVINGTON, B.A., Trinity 
College, Oxford. With Plates. Small 4to. 14s. 


PETRONILLA; AND OTHER POEMS. By Freverick GrorceE 
LEE, Author of ‘‘The King’s Highway,” ‘‘ Poems,” &c. Second Edition. 
Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


JOHN WESLEY’S PLACE IN CHURCH HISTORY DE- 
TERMINED, with the aid of Facts and Documents unknown to, or un- 
noticed by, his Biographers. By R. DENNY URLIN, M.R.I.A., of the 


Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Small 8vo, 55. 6d. 


“* We commend to our readers the lucid and 
interesting chain of argument by which Mr. 
Urlin demonstrates his proposition, which ts 
at first startling by its novelty, and makes tt 
plain that the real place of Fohn Wesley in 
Church History is that of ‘a Church revivalist,’ 

Jorming, and partly carrying out, a grand 
design for a renovation of the English Church 


With a New and Authentic Portrait. 


oftheeighteenthcentury,  .directiondifferent 
Jrom that taken by the Protestant Reformers, 
and with aconstant regard to the rules and 
traditions of Catholic antiquity. The author 
has allowed himself but small space for his 
work, but he has tt most effectively, and 
ina literary style at once forcible and refined.” 
EXAMINER. . 
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THE REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 


its History, Principles, and Results, A.D. 1514-1547. 
BLuNT, M.A., Vicar of Kennington, Oxford. Second Edition. 


“* The reader will gladly acknowledge the 
tmpartiality of treatment and liberality of 
tone which are conspicuous in every page. It 
ts distinctly a learned book. The author is 
not a second-hand retailer of facts; he ts a 
painstaking, conscientious student, who de- 
vives hts ledge from original sources. 
We have said that he does not command a 
brilliant style; but he is by no means a dull 
writer—on the contrary, ts always read- 
able, sometimes very interesting, and shows 
considerable skillin the grouping and arrange- 
ment of his facts.”"—T1MEs. 

“Mr. Blunt gives us, in this volume, an 


instalment history of the Reformation, in the . 


By JOHN HENRY 
8vo. 165. 


but those views and principles are not forced 
upon the facts, but are educed from them as 
their necessary results. The true account, in- 
deed, of his book ts, that itis a sketch of the reign 
of Henry VIII. in its theological changes, 
which proves in detail the Church view of 
those changes. And if that view is the true 
view, how can a true history do otherwise? 
The merit of a history ts, that it allows facts 
to evolve views, and does not pervert or con- 
ceal facts in order to force upon them precon- 
ceived views of its own. And when we cha- 
vacterjze Mr. Blunt's volume as stating the 
Church's case throughout, we conchive it to be 
an ample justification to say that tf he ts to 
relate the facts fairly he could not do other- 
wise; that he fairly alleges the facts, and the 


just proportions of a history, and written 
carefull Jrom contemporary documents and 

dence. . . with scholarly knowledge, with 
an independent judgment, and with careful 
support given to each statement by quotation 
of evidence. And Mr. Blunt has ven greater 
effect tohis narrative by a skilful divieton and 
grouping of kis subjects. nagubtedly, he 
writes upon very definite views ghd principles, 


Jacts prove his case. We hold the book, then, a 
to be a solid and valuable aifition to our” ™ 
-Church history, ust because 14 does in the 
main establis. Church cass;and bring tt 
ably and clearly before the public, upon unan- 
swerable evidence, impartially and on the 
whole correctly stated.” —GUARDIAN, 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER; being 
an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devotional System 
of the Church of England. Edited by the Rev. JoHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., 
F.S.A. In one volume of 760 pages, with Three Plates and a Glossarial 
Index. Fourth edition. Imperial 8vo. 36s. me 


The following is th€ plas’df this new*and comprehensive Commentary :— 


1. Every part of the Prayer Book has been printed in a large and clear type; 
and side by side with all the translated or adapted portions are the Latin, Greek, 
or old English originals from which they were derived. 

2. Introductory Essays are prefixed to every section of the Prayer Book which 
seemed to require them, illustrating generally the history and doctrine of the Ser- 
vices, &c., to which they are attached. These Introductions form distinct treatises 
on Divine Worship, the Holy Eucharist, Holy Baptism, &c. 

3. A large body of foot-notes is appended, in which the details of every Prayer, 
Rubric, &c., are carefully and minutely commented upon with a view to the eluci- 
dation of their real history and meaning. ; 

4. The Sundays and all other Holy Days are fully illustrated in respect to the 
history of their observance by the ancient Church, and the Church of England, and 
to the application of the Epistles and Gospels. 

5. To every Psalm there is annexed a carefully-arranged set of marginal refer- 
ences, and a condensed note showing the sense in which it is tobe used in Divine 

st Serviee. These notes and references are especially directed towards drawing out 
“the Christology of the Psalms, and form a Commentary of themselves. _ 
Throughout the work it has been the object of the writers to put into the reader’s 
possession (so ag as they relate to the Prayer Book) the results of the extensive 
“study and resea¥..s which have been applied to Liturgical subjects by ancient and 
modern writers ; and the opinions of the Press justify the Publishers in offering 
this Commentary to the public as the most complete that has yet appeared : valu- 
able and interesting to all who desire thoroughly to understand the Devotional 
System of the Church of England. ; 
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